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ROM an old stone mill near Wash- 
Fk ington, D. C., long dismantled, to 

the thriving Swiss village of Thal, 
may be a far cry, perhaps, yet the con- 
nection can be made without a severe 
strain upon the imagination. 

The old stone mill stands just outside 
of Washington, to the northwest of the 
city, on beautiful Rock Creek. The 
building is as solid as on the day it was 
built, 90 years ago, by Isaac Pierce. The 
dam is equally solid, and water flows over 
it as it has flowed for nearly a century. 

But there is no mill-race, no water-wheel, 
no miller. The machinery lies junked 
in the basement, and half a dozen old 
burrs are piled in a corner on the grind- 
ing-floor. One set, however, is in place, 
just as the stones were left by the miller 
when he rang down the machinery for the 
last long shut-down. The burr-crane with 
which the upper stone was lifted, now 
changed to a deep mahogany color by 
time, hangs in place, the “bale,” really 
“tongs,” feady to grip the stone and 
swing it aside that both may be dressed. 

The rest of the grinding-floor—what a 
change is there!—is given up to small 
tables, where tea is served (and quite 
fittingly by an Englishwoman) to the 
many riders who every Sunday morning 
and again late in the afternoon follow 
the bridle-path along the winding creek, 
and who stop here to rest. Yet few 
changes have been made in the room it- 
self, except to remove the machinery and 
spouts, There are no decorations, and 
the room, lighted only by a few small 
windows, is gloomy, and made more so 
by the dark color of the wood, grown 
darker with age.© The massive rafters 
and timbers that support the upper 
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stories are as unyielding to the hand of 
time as on the day they were hewn from 
great oaks in the neighboring forest. 
Such timbers are scarcely to be had now. 

One Sunday morning last April, when 
spring was asserting itself, I spent sev- 
eral hours ‘along, the creek, photograph- 
ing the riders, the mill and the stream. 
Many fine saddle-horses may be seen on 
the bridle-path, which passes just in 
front of the old mill and then again fol- 
lows the winding stream. It has become 
quite the thing to stop here for refresh- 
ments in the tea-room. This locality is 
therefore particularly attractive to the 
artist and the lover of good horse flesh. 

There is probably not another spot in 
the country where such a cosmopolitan 
array of saddle-horses may be seen. One 
finds here all classes and sub-classes, as 
we would say of wheat. The finest pedi- 
greed aristocrats from the Blue Grass 
state and the F. F.’s V. of horsedom 
from the Potomac—lords of the bridle- 
path, that were bred for the saddle and 
have never known a harness—may be 
seen here. Family horses, too, and “nags” 
in plenty, and livery horses trained to 
the saddle, both good and otherwise—all 
are here. 

One imisses only the cow-pony from 
the Southwest, with its easy lope that 
suggests plenty of outdoors rather than 
a narrow trail through the woods. 

But the riders? Yes, there are riders, 
and as varied as their mounts. The dig- 
nified, immaculately outfitted business or 
professional man, the uniformed officers, 
the young man out for a mad dash, and, 
yes, the women and the girls, as represen- 
tative of different degrees of life as are 
the horses. An occasional sidesaddle 


gives relief from the almost universal 
astride custom, and “looks good” to a 
person of old-fashioned ideas. The most 
magnificent rider and horse of them all, 
the latter a great black that was on pa- 
rade all the time, I caught with my cam- 
era as the horse was awaiting his turn at 
the watering trongh. One of the ac- 
companying photographs gives but a 
poor idea of the grand dignity of the 
old Civil-war-general appearing man and 
his superb horse. 

Finally, following the example of the 
equestrians, I went in on the grinding- 
floor of the old mill for a cup of tea. 
The miller’s wife—no, the mistress of the 
tea-room—told me that the room above 
had been changed even less than this one. 

So I climbed the old stairs built by the 
miller 90 years ago, and, sure enough, 
when the shutters had been opened, one 
might almost think that the mill had been 
wrecked only yesterday, for wrecked it 
was. Parts of the old spouts remained, a 
small reel with wire cloth, and a larger 
reel, like the room itself, wrecked—these 
and bits of machinery were all. 

The big reel, hand-made and crude, at- 
tracted my attention. It was 14 feet long, 
and almost four feet in diameter. A 
piece of wooden spout was still attached 
to the head of the reel, through which 
the stream from the stones, probably 
after passing through the small reel with 
the wire cloth, was fed. The spiral con- 
veyor, hand-made, was still in its trough 
underneath the reel. 

The bolting cloth had long since been 
torn away, but fragments remained at 
each end,—and this is the connection be- 
tween the old mill near Washington and 
Thal, Switzerland. 


The cloth at the head of the reel was, 
naturally, coarse, but of too light weight 


to be grit gauze. It would be interest- 
ing to learn how often it had to be re- 
newed, for the strain put upon it must 
have been heavy enough to call for even 
wire cloth. The cloth at the tail of the 
reel was finer than might have been ex- 
pected, and indicated that rather a high 
quality of straight-grade flour had been 
produced. 

Curious to learn the size of the cloth 
as indicated by the numbers now in use, 
I sent fragments from each end of the 
reel to an importer of bolting cloth at 
Baltimore, for identification. 

The coarse cloth was 32-mesh, There 
is now no number for such cloth in the 
lists of the largest manufacturers. The 
nearest is No. 00, which is 29-mesh. 

The finer piece corresponded to No. 7, 
which is 82-mesh. As it is said that the 
mill was closed down nearly 60 years 
ago, (exact information I have been un- 
able to find, at the Library of 
Congress), this size of cloth may be tak- 
en to indicate something of the quality of 
the flour of that day. 

While every one knows that good flour 
was many and - that, 
therefore, bolting cloth must have been 
used, nevertheless, I was curious to learn 
something more than “common knowl- 
edge” tells us about the matter. 

Therefore, I sought the chief source of 
textile knowledge ‘and information in the 
United States, the Smithsonian Institute, 
at Washington. Here one may see speci- 
mens of the finest silk-weaving in the 
world—from China, from France, from 
all other countries that weave silks; but 
no bolting cloths. Looms may be seen 


even 


made years ago, 





on which everything is woven—everything 
but bolting cloth. A great library on 
textiles is maintained, where books and 
bulletins on everything under this head 
may be seen—everything but information 
+ about bolting cloth. Still, it was cer- 
tain that somebody must know something 
about the history of bolting cloth, so I 
sought trade sources of information and 
finally “struck a lead.” I wrote to my 
old friend, James Pye, of Minneapolis. 
He gave me the address of a large im- 
porter in New York, as a probable source 
of information, and not only was this a 
good lead for information, but some 
Swiss photographs were also secured. 

As every miller knows, Switzerland is 
the home of bolting cloth manufacture, 
and has been for nearly 90 years. Ef- 
forts have been made to make bolting 
cloth in the United States, in Italy, 
France, Germany and Russia, but noth- 
ing like the Swiss cloth has been pro- 
duced anywhere else, and the manufac- 
ture was either discontinued in other 
countries after a time, or reduced to 
merely meet small local demands for in- 
ferior cloth. 

The reason for Switzerland’s pre- 
eminence is not altogether clear. It is 
asserted by some that it is the climate. 
Others say that cheap labor is the reason. 
But it seems a good guess that the real 
reason is that bolting cloth is woven by 
hand; or, to be accurate, the looms are 
operated by hand. Attempts to do the 
work by machinery have proven unsuc- 
cessful. 

The weaving calls for the most skillful 
operators in the world; even greater skill 
is required than in the weaving of the 
most delicate and beautiful silks that are 
made for other purposes. The required 
degree of skill can come only with years 
of specializing in the one industry, and 
perhaps only after generation after gen- 
eration, from father to son, of such spe- 
cializing. The latter seems logical, for 
the weaving of bolting cloth in the last 
few years has reached a degree of perfec- 
tion never before attained. 

According to trade history, it appears 
that silk bolting cloth was first woven 
somewhat over 200 years ago; perhaps 
225 years. The industry was begun by 
Prench Huguenots in Holland, who had 
gone to that country because of persecu- 
tions in France. Whether this was really 
the beginning is not clear, but it is the 
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earliest record in trade history. The in- 
dustry wes confined: to that locality un- 
til nearly 90 years ago, when it was dis- 
covered by the travelling representative 
of a Zurich, Switzerland, weaver. The 
man who made the discovery was Peter 
Anton Dufour, the father of the Swiss 
bolting cloth industry, and whose name 
is familiar to every miller and mill build- 
er in the world. 

Dufour carried the news of the discov- 
ery to his employer, H. Bodmer; for, hav- 
ing been connected with the manufacture 
of silk at Lyons, France, he realized 
the importance and possibilities of the 
new industry. Bodmer was at once con- 
vinced, and in the same year, 1830, began 
the weaving of silk bolting cloth at 
Zurich. _Improvements were at once 
made, however, for, under Dufour’s in- 
structions (Dufour was himself a skilled 
weaver) the mesh was changed from the 
oblong of the Dutch cloth to square, and 
the square mesh has been maintained to 
this day. 

In 1833 Dufour decided to begin busi- 
ness on his own account. Looking about 
for a suitable location, he decided upon 
the village of Thal, in the northeast cor- 
ner of Switzerland. It appéars that the 
principal reason for this decision was 
that a large number of skilled cotton 
weavers were out of employment there, 
owing to a crisis in that industry. 

In passing, it may be said that this 
seems to confirm the contention that 
climate is not the real reason for the 
monopoly of the bolting cloth industry by 
Switzerland, but rather, it is a skilled, 
and partly, perhaps, cheap labor proposi- 
tion. At any rate, Thal became and has 
remained the bolting cloth manufacturing 
center of Switzerland, and therefore of 
the world. 

Two propositions of unusual interest 
are presented in the manufacture of 
bolting cloth. The first is that the cloth 
itself is the most accurately woven of all 
the cloth in the world, and the looms are 
operated by hand. The second touches 
an economic question—the workmen own 
their own looms and do the work in their 
own basements. The so-called great 
manufacturers are a trade fiction, as we 
understand large manufacturing _ busi- 
nesses, 

(Continued on page 1042.) 


The Village of Thal. The Large Buildings in the Foreground Are the Dufour Headquarters 
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MILLING IN TRANSIT 

Millers of the country who have here- 
tofore found milling-in-transit regula- 
tions somewhat complicated will be great- 
ly indebted to R. H. Bransford, agent at 
Nashville for the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad, who has, in a communication 
to E. M. Kelly, president of the Liberty 
Mills of that city, so simplified and eluci- 
dated this intricate matter that it is now 
well within the comprehension of any one 
possessed of even a mediocre degree of 
intelligence. 

Although The Northwestern Miller. has 
not heretofore seen this communication in 
printed form, it is quite possible that 
some miscreant has already made use of 
it in type, since it was written as long 
ago as the twenty-eighth of February. 
However, if this should prove to be the 
case, it is quite certain that such previ- 
ous publication was not accompanied by 
the illustrations which are herewith 
shown, and which are intended to make 
the text even more comprehensible than 
it would otherwise be. By means of the 
explanation, plus the illustrations, the 
problem of milling in transit becomes 
perfectly simple, and need not hereafter 
prove a stumbling-block in the road of 
the conscientious miller anxious to per- 
petuate his business and at the same time 

‘ comply with the rules 
Yd ) Yy and regulations apper- 
taining to this privilege. 
Uk ( Mr. Bransford’s mas- 
: terly elucidation follows: 
{ f “Milling in transit is 
VU hk iy) the broad, pleasant path 
—S—- 4 








“The broad and pleasant path of milling in 
transit” 


through the tangled morass of, railway 
traffic. It is provided especially for the 
accommodation of millers. That the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had 
equipped with deadfalls every four feet 
is a detail. Once these deadfalls are 
recognized, three per cent of them can 
readily be avoided. 

“For the better detection of the traps 
set to catch the unwary a set of road 
rules is provided. Any one who can 
catch a greased pig can interpret these 
rules. After they are interpreted it is 
a matter of small difficulty to understand 
them, and, once understood, all that re- 
mains to be done is to comprehend them. 
After they are comprehended only rea- 
sonable intelligence is necessary for their 
application, thus enabling almost any 
miller to see the advantage of not at- 
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tempting the transit privilege pathway 
at all, but of buying himself a chair and 
a banjo and becoming a barber. Thus is 
shown the advantage of having an Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

“However, since many millers are un- 
able to dispose of their properties and 
thus have this means of escape denied 
them, some simple method of handling 
transit shipments will doubtless be par- 
ticularly welcome at this time. The ap- 
paratus required is as follows, the sched- 
ule being supplied us 













Cc 
by a miller who was |-Monymrents| 

* | GRAVE STONES) 
particularly successful  SMoeriiee. hil 
in handling his transit fo ste&t NoTICR | 








prior to his failure in 
June last: one expert 
accountant; three ex- 
pert sub-accountants ; 
an adding machine 
suitable also for sub- 
tracting, dividing, 
multiplying and han- 


“The schedule being 
supplied by a miller 
particularly success- 
ful in handling his 
transit prior to his 
failure.” 


Qe 
dling problems in rule of three, decimal 
fractions, ratio and proportion, dry and 
liquid measurements and astrology; one 
set of twelve loose-leaf books, ruled up 
and down and crosswise; and a cash 
register. 

“The method of operation is to have 
the accountant place figures in these 
books under the proper headings, and 
then mark the results on the adding ma- 
chine and cash register. The totals should 
be reported daily to the agent of the 
railroad, the policing agent, the night 
watchman, the town assessor and to G. 
B. McGinty, secretary of the I.C.C. The 
night run should be handled separately 
and balanced against the feed, counting 
thirty per cent of night-made shorts 
against the in-billing on sixty thousand 
pounds of No. 2 red wheat bought in the 
dark of the moon. 

“Some millers prefer, however, to take 
the expense bill on wheat bought at a 
non-competitive point, and, counting the 
red dog as patent, ship out three-eighths 
of the invisible loss against the in-billing, 
carrying two-fifths of the balance to 
transit account and dividing the remain- 









der into the wagon-wheat account, unless 
the wagon receipts are to the lake-and- 
rail shipments as three is to seven; in 
that case, not less than ten thousand 
pounds of non-transit tonnage can go 
forward at the carload rate, allowing a 
percentage of four and a half against the 
paper lining and paying the local less 
carload on the non-transit water used for 
tempering, it having originated in the 
well back of the engine room. There can 
be no objection to the use of this meth- 
od, providing great care is used in check- 
ing the in-billing against the transit bal- 
ances which carry less than four cents to 
destination, being sure to include the 
switching charges as a proper offset to the 
twenty-six and a half per cent offal 
(refuse) account. 


“A sure way to avoid confusion in. 


handling these details is to check the daily 
report column of non-transit in. Take 
those totals and designate the out flour 
billing by the letter X. Now form your 
equation, making Y represent the non- 
transit, A, the known quantity, being the 
wheat elevator. Thus you will have A 
equals X plus Y. The answer is 2Z raised 
to the nth power, and, when the deputy 
inspector next visits you prepared to 
cancel eighty thousand bushels of your 
choice best billing, you are in position 
to tell him to go to the devil. 

“As a matter of fact, we are of the 
opinion that too many millers are mak- 
ing a complicated matter out of the trans- 
it records. If they will just keep their 


minds fixed on the importance of the 
symbol Z, and always associate it with 








“Keep their minds fixed on the importance 
of the symbol Z” 


the out-billing of shipments originating 
on billing carrying the shortest balances 
out of the transit point, running the 
screenings into the local flour account and 
spouting the seconds clear to the tail race, 
they will find the whole matter simple 
enough. This applies, however, more par- 
ticularly to C.F.A. territory; trans-Mis- 
souri millers will do better to throw out 
the clutch, turn the dial to the left, bait 
the hook with a worm and club the mon- 
ster to death with a potato masher. 
“There is some talk about asking Con- 
gress to amend the interstate commerce 
law, so that milling in transit will be 
more warm-hearted and less like a dish of 
stewed bowie-knives. This is useless. The 
simple thing to do is to invoke the con- 
stitutional prohibition against cruel and 
unusual punishment.” ‘ 
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TIME FOR ACTION 

During the past few weeks American 
millers have paid less attention to their 
current business than to the prospects 
for its future. These depended so much 
upon the outcome of pending negotia- 
tions between Mr. Barnes, the United 
States Wheat Director, and the millers’ 
committee that it has been practically 
impossible to plan for the future con- 
duct of the season’s operations until the 
agreement was definitely determined up- 
on, 

Nothing is more trying than a state of 
suspense, and it is particularly so in the 
milling industry this year. The latest 
government guess at the Coming wheat 
crop is 893 million bushels of winter and 
343 million bushels of spring wheat, a 
total of 1,236 millions; the greatest crop 
of wheat ever harvested in America, and 
this estimate does not seem an exaggerat- 
ed one at the present time. 

Facing such an enormous crop, which 
it will be their duty to grind into flour, 
American millers are naturally anxious 
to lose no time in preparing to handle it. 
The work of preparation cannot be done 
in a few weeks, and very soon new wheat 
will be coming into the market. It is 
therefore most essential, not only to the 
millers themselves, but to the public wel- 
fare, that the basis upon which the crop 
is to be milled should be determined 
without further delay. 

With admirable patience the trade has 
awaited the outcome of negotiations, re- 
alizing that the problem was a difficult 
one, without precedent to guide in its 
solution, and that it necessarily involved 
many delicate points of difference which 
must be given careful consideration be- 
fore a conclusion could be arrived at. It 
also believed that no time was being lost 
in endeavoring to reach a decision. 

With the greatest possible allowance, 
however, for unavoidable delays, it has 
now become no longer a question of ex- 
ercising patience; the necessity for a 
prompt settlement of all questions at is- 
sue has become absolutely imperative if 
millers are to do their work in a satis- 
factory manner during the coming sea- 
son. It is therefore to be hoped that the 
conference in New York this week will 
end the suspense and give the trade a 
definite understanding of its status, so 
that it may proceed without further de- 
lay to prepare for the new crop. 

It is not expected that every detail can 
be arranged in advance and every pos- 
sible contingency provided against; much 
must be left subject to incidental condi- 
tions as they may arise. There can be 
no objection to this on either side so long 
as the fundamental basis of understand- 
ing is just and fair, is thoroughly under- 
stood, and provides for the essentials. 
Some latitude should be given for unex- 
pected developments during the year, 
good faith being assumed as_ without 
question. Too rigid an agreement might 
create serious complications, and a cer- 
tain elasticity is desirable from every 
standpoint; it is the spirit rather than 
the letter of the understanding that 
counts. 

Reading the proposals of Mr. Barnes 
and the millers’ committee as presented 
in these columns last week, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that perhaps an 
agreement might more readily have been 
reached if both sides had not striven 
quite so hard to attain such complete def- 
initeness as they have aimed at. A sim- 
ple, broad, comprehensive declaration of 
a working basis, frankly subject to 
amendment as the situation developed 
from time to time, would have answered 


the purpose quite as well, if not better, 
than an involved, complicated document 
which earnestly seeks in advance to pro- 
vide against every future contingency. 

This criticism, if it be such, is not of- 
fered in a spirit of controversy, but 
merely as a suggestion that time and in- 
finite pains might have been saved had 
the conferences contented themselves with 
agreeing on a constitution, instead of in- 
sisting that every by-law should be gone 
over in detail and definitely decided up- 
on. If the essence of an agreement be 
sound, the details may safely be left to 
subsequent determination according to 
the merits of the individual case. 

It all amounts to this, that both sides 
have been so conscientious in their desire 
to prevent future complications and mis- 
understandings that they have found it 
difficult to come to an exact agreement. 
If this be a-fault, it is a good one, and 
the result should be that, once the mat- 
ter is settled, future operations will be 
so clearly defined that there will be no 
room for misinterpretation or serious dif- 
ferences. 

Undoubtedly the consensus of opinion 
in the milling trade is favorable to a 
speedy conclusion of negotiations and the 
arrival at a definite understanding, even 
if it be nothing better than a working 
hypothesis subject to change in detail as 
events may determine. Above all, a ref- 
erendum to the industry as a whole is 
not desired by the millers. They have 
selected and appointed their committee 
to represent them, and are content to 
have it bring the work to a finish accord- 
ing to its best judgment. 

Although the conditions under which 
the crop will be ground are peculiar and 
exceptional, millers need not feel that 
they are such as to jeopardize the future. 
Mr. Barnes. is experienced and fully re- 
alizes the value of the millers’ services 
and the necessity which exists to keep 
their plants busy. He will act in. good 
faith, and will not impose regulations 
which will deprive the trade of a just 
return for its year’s work. Flour is a 
necessity, not a luxury; millers may rest 
assured that their occupation, being in 
the line of public service, will not suffer 
through government control of the wheat 
crop. Having successfully endured four 
years of war and the regulations imposed 
by the Food Administration, they may 
look forward with reasonable confidence 
to the season ahead of them. 








HOMINY CO. TO MAKE FLOUR . 


American Hominy Co, Will Use New Plant 
at Decatur, Dl, as 1,500-Bbi 
Wheat Flour Mill 


Curcaco, Inu., June 7.—While it has 
been rumored for some time that the 
American Hominy Co. would enter the 
field of flour milling, definite announce- 
ment was not made until Monday of the 
present week, when it was stated that the 
new seven-story concrete building locat- 
ed at Union Street and the Wabash 
tracks, Decatur, Ill., would be used for 
the milling of 1,500 bbls of flour daily. 

The mill will be operated under the 
name of Suffern-Hunt Mills, which is a 
subsidiary of the American Hominy Co. 
H. H. Corman, manager of the Suffern- 
Hunt Mills, makers of corn products, will 
be manager of the new flour mill. 

The contract for milling equipment 
has been given to the Nordyke & Marmon 
Co., Indianapolis. The building just 
completed was originally intended for a 
corn flour mill, but, owing to continued 
legislation against various corn products, 
the American Hominy Co. decided to en- 
gage in wheat flour milling, and changed 
Cas calling. toe core Wl opplgeacat. t 

* or corn pment, to 

machinery 


ago this same organization purchased the 


mills and business of the Puritan Oats 
Co., Keokuk and Davenport, Iowa, a 
indica’ an intention to 

broaden the scope of its manufactures. 
In connection with the mill building 
roper, at Decatur, a concrete structure, 
entirel — for grain storage, will 
be built, The capacity will be about 

300,000 ‘bus. 
C. H. Cuarren. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Mills in Southwest Quote on New Flour— 
Result of Conference in New York Is 
Awaited with Interest 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Cuicaco, Iit., June 10.—Each day 
brin more offers from mills in the 
Southwest, mainly Kansas and Oklahoma, 
quoting on new flour to be made of Okla- 
homa wheat. Quotations have a wide 
range, some mills in Oklahoma offering 
as low as $10.20, last half June delivery, 
for 95 per cent patents, jute, Chicago. 
An average quotation from Kansas mills 
a, July-August delivery is $10.35@ 


Most mills are waiting the result of the 
conference in New York as to future 
milling. The local demand for flour is 
still spotted, and the baker trade is more 
or less out of the market as the strike 
with employees continues. 

Spring wheat patents are quoted at 
$11.85@12.20, jute. There are possibili- 
ties of some round lots of rye flour being 
worked for export. White patent is 

uoted at $8.20@8.40, and straight grades, 
57.10@7.35, jute, Chicago. 
C, H. CuHarien. 


Purmaverepnia, Pa. June 10.—Flour 
weak with buyers amply supplied for cur- 
rent needs and holding off. Offerings 
fairly liberal. Quotations, per 196 lbs, 
packed in 140-lb jute sacks: winter 
straight western, $10.25@10.40; near-by, 
$10.75@11.25; Kansas straight, $10.50@ 
12.25; short patent, $12@12.50; spring 
short patent, $12@12.50; patent, $10.50@ 
12.25; first clear, $9.75@10.25. A rather 
better inquiry for millfeed and market 
firm but without quotable change. 

Samuet S. Daniets. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—There is no 
change from Saturday’s mailed report 
on domestic flour trade conditions. The 
market remains dull, with price conces- 
sions necessary to effect sales. Most buy- 
ers are evidently holding off until new- 
crop flours are offered, and sales are few 
and in smalt quantities. Wheat feed 
prices about steady, with quiet demand 
for spot feed. Other feedstuffs dull. 

Perer Deruien. 


Boston, Mass., June 10.—The entire 
situation is unchanged. Demand for flour 
is slow and only to meet immediate needs. 
Very little rolling. Millfeed quiet with 
no material change in prices. Corn prod- 
ucts are quiet and unchanged. Oatmeal 
in good demand and steady. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Bautimore, Mp., June 10.—New near- 
by winter straight offered at $9.50 bulk 
for July shipment. This is $1 under the 
asking price of the old, but fails to ap- 
peal to local buyers. 

Crartes H. Dorsey. 





Chairmen of Committees Named 

Announcement is made by Secretary 
A. P. Husband, of the Millers’ National 
Federation, of appointments by the presi- 
dent to standing committee chairman- 
ships. They are as follows: Charles T. 
Olson, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., committee on package differen- 
tials, sales contracts, trade-marks, pub- 
licity; Charles L. Roos, Hunter Milling 
Co., Wellington, Kansas, committee on 
export trade; Fred N. Rowe, Valley City 
Milling Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., com- 
mittee on arbitration; B. W. Marr, Gwinn 
Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, committee 
on ers’ mutual insurance; William G. 
pene 4 veclal tmalolaniee Co., Min- 
nea —_ e ve committee on 
pecs nam feedingstuffs law; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville Milling Co., Nobles- 
ville, Ind., committee on crop improve- 
ments; L. A. Valier, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, committee on trans- 
oa Dwi M. Baldwin, Baldwin 

lour Mills, Minneapolis, committee on 


finance and membership; E. C. Andrews, 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, com- 
mittee on n ae ag ey = 
spection ;- as L. oore, Dunlop 
Mills, Richmond, Va., committee on legis- 
lation. 


WEEK’S MILLFEED MARKET 


Demand Quiet, Most of Large Shippers Being 
Out of Market—Prices Hold Fairly Steady 
—Minneapolis Offerings Small 


Mitwavuxee, Wis., June 9.—The de- 
mand for millfeed the past week has been 
quiet. Most of the large shippers were 
out of the market, having fair supplies 
on hand, which they are anxious to dis- 
pose of. Prices have held fairly steady. 
Buyers appear to have moderate supplies 
on hand, most of the purchasing being 
for immediate shipment. 

Mills have sold considerable June feed 
and are making deliveries. Shippers find 
difficulty in making sales, and in some 
cases are storing, especially bran. Mid- 
dlings continue to hold at a premium of 
$9 ton over bran, but indications are that 
the spread will be less in a short time, as 
heavy feeding is about over. Shippers 
are buying very little July feed, but mills 
are not anxious to sell and prefer to wait 
to see what the conditions are at that 
time. 

Some of the Minneapolis mills have 
little to offer for June, but country mills 
are asking for bids on both bran and 
middlings. Jobbers report a fair demand 
for feed in mixed cars with flour, but 
orders for round lots are scarce, although 
attractive prices have been named for 
June shipment. 

Southwestern markets were steady, 
shorts being wanted, while bran was easy 
and freely offered. The trade generally 
is waiting for new-crop offerings for 
shipment the latter part of July, and 
heavy business is expected to be done on 
new-crop feeds. Offerings of hominy 
feed have been light, but demand is only 
moderate. Oat feed continues in good 
demand, with prices holding steady. 

The eastern demand for feed was quiet. 
There were heavy purchases made for 
June shipment, and shippers are loading 
it out as fast as possible. Some feed is 
arriving in the East, but sales are not 
brisk. Transit stuff was slow, especially 
for bran, but middlings sold quite free- 
ly. There has been inquiry for season 
feed, but both mills and shippers prefer 
not to sell for long-term shipment. There 
was some improvement in the inquiry for 
feed on Monday, from the East, but no 
business of any account resulted. 

The demand for rye middlings con- 
tinues light. Prices have been gradually 
reduced. Shippers find difficulty in ob- 
taining directions from jobbers who 
bought for first half of June delivery, 
and are asking to have contracts moved 
ahead. Mills are demanding shipping di- 
rections and feed is being stored or 
placed in transit. 

There was some improvement in the 
call for brewers’ dried grains, and fair 
sales have been made for the week. Glu- 
ten feed continues in good request. Mills 
have nothing to offer except for July 
shipment. Cotton seed meal is firm, with 
light offerings. Oil meal is in good de- 
mand, crushers not offering much. 

H. N. Witson. 








FEED COMING FROM CANADA 


Shipments Being Made Freely—Permits Re- 
quired, but Governments Apparently Not 
Interested in Continuing Prohibition 


Totepo, Onto, June 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—There is evidence of some inter- 
est on this side of the line in trading with 
Canadian mills, and there has recently 
been some movement into the United 
States of millfeed originating in Canada. 
While the restrictions on this business 
are understood to be nominally in force, 
Canadian millers ey are able to 
ship feed with considerable freedom, and 
it seems that neither the Canadian nor 
the United States ernment is insist- 
ing upon continuing the at ayer ges 
against such business. Technically it is 
s aoe maagee Ered gag os eer Rigged ig 
are being obtained. re are now no 
duties to be paid, as the reciprocal clause 
in the United States tariff went into ef- 
fect in April, 1919. 

W. H. Wicorn, Jr, 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 





Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbis: June 8 June 9 

June 7 May 31 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ....326,120 289,430 223,095 251,340 

St. Paul ....... TABS OSES svcces erecens 

Duluth-Superior 31,585 33,635 15,830 25,725 
4,000 








Milwaukee ..... 1,200 9,200 56,000 

Totals ....... 368,815 333,573 248,125 282,065 
Outside mills*..186,145 ...... 115,075 163,235 

Ag’gate sprg.554,960 ...... 363,200 445,300. 
St. Louis ...... 20,800 28,700 4,900 27,600 
St. Louist ..... 43,000 42,500 16,900 36,500 
Buffalo ........ 153,850 143,750 63,600 118,550 
Rochester ..... 14,400 12,200 3,600 11,200 
Chicago ....... 23,250 28,750 14,500 18,000 
Kansas City.... 46,000 42,500 8,500 42,850 
Kansas Cityt...127,926 170,390 653,330 122,415 
Omaha ........ 25,883 . 16,088 vc.00 cicec 
Toledo ........ 21,900 12,880 6,200 19,500 
Toledof ....... 45,381 32,460 20,800 32,955 


Nashville** .... 81,769 113,718 33,280 65,460 
Portland, Oreg.. 41,058 39,2357 14,790 9,085 
Seattle ........ 36,020 39,170 25,120 21,140 
Tacoma ....... 28,920 40,690 ...... 43,700 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


June 8 June 9 
June 7 May 31 1918 1917 
50 53 43 





Minneapolis ...... 6 49 
ae PS Te 30 40 ee as 
Duluth-Superior .. 85 91 44 70 
Outside mills* .... 55 57 42 60 
Average spring.. 58 60 43 53 
Milwaukee ........ 22 7 70 42 
St. Louis ......... 57 10 55 
ae | re H 55 22 47 
WUE GIO “ise cecces § 2 86 38 71 
Rochester ........ 66 17 55 
CHICSRO. scctccccsc 91 53 60 
Kansas City ... 52 10 60 
Kansas Cityt 41 17 43 
OUBBRS i eccccccccs 36 58 és 
DOORS 60 hccdcvcses 5 27 13 40 
Aer 46 26 41 
Nashville** ....... 2 55 19 41 
Portland, Oregon.. 96 92 36 27 
errr 76 83 63 51 
TRSOMR ccccsovice 50 71 15 76 
BOCMES 2 iii dc vis 60 59 31 52 
Minnesota-Dakotas 58 60 43 53 
Other states ...... 59 59 29 50 


Flour output for week ending June 7 at all 
above points shows an increase of 1 per cent 
from week ending May 31. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





FLOUR OUTPUT TO MAY 30 


Total from July 1, 1918, Is 114,215,000 Bbls, 
Against 109,983,000 a Year Ago— 
Week's Output Is Heavy 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The weekly bulletin of the 
Food Administration Grain Corporation, 
issued June 10, gives figures covering the 
wheat and flour movement throughout 
the United States for the week ending 
May 30, as follows: 

Flour produced, week ending May 30, 
2,071,000 bbls, against 1,283,000 a year 
ago, making a total production of flour 
from July 1 to May 30 of 114,215,000 
bbls, against 109,983,000 a year ago. 

Wheat receipts from farms, week end- 
ing May 30, 2,657,000 bus, against 2,033,- 
000 a year ago. 

Total stocks of wheat in country ele- 
vators, mills, and terminal elevators, as 
of May 30, 65,824,000 bus, against 26,- 
537,000 a year ago, showing a decrease 
between May 23 and 30 this year of 8,- 
665,000 bus, against a decrease for the 
corresponding week a year ago of only 
2,580,000. 

The summary of figures issued since 
these weekly reports began’ is as follows 
(000’s omitted) : 


Flour output, Total from 
bbis 


July 1, bbis 
ead— 1919 1978 1919 1918 
2,671 1,662 109,537 107,038 
2,378 1,663 112,144 108,700 
2,071 1,283 114,215 109,983 





WHEAT (BUS) 


Receipts -—Stocks—, 

Week ended— 1919 1918 .1919 1918 
May 16........ 2,108 3,476 83,000 31,000 
May 23........ 2,505 2,230 74,489 29,117 
May 30........ 2,657 2,083 65,824 26,537 
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MEETING IN NEW YORK IS NOTABLE 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Two Hundred and Fifty Leaders in Milling, Grain, Flour and Baking Trades 


Assemble to Confer With Mr. Barnes Regarding Control — Address 
by Wheat Director—Addition of Premium to Retard Flow of 
Wheat Favored— Meeting Indorses Freight Embargo 
Method —Session Continued to Wednesday 


. New York, N. Y., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—The conference with Julius 
H. Barnes, United States Wheat Di- 
rector, which opened here today, is at- 
tended by about 250 representative men 
of the grain, milling, flour and baking 
trades. 

At the opening session this morning, 
Mr. Barnes delivered a very interesting 
and capable address, outlining the condi- 
tions of the Lever act under which the 
federal agency would operate, and ex- 
plaining the proposed agreements with 
the members of the various industries 
concerned which were published last 
week. He made it clear that these tenta- 
tive contracts were designed to serve as 
a basis for discussion. On most of the 
points involved, it was evident that there 
was mutual agreement between the trade 
and the Wheat Director, and the pur- 
pose of the present meeting was defined 
by Mr. Barnes as an effort to arrive at 
mutually satisfactory understandings re- 
garding those relatively few points on 
which material differences of opinion ex- 
isted. 

Mr. Barnes’s speech took up most of 
the morning session. The afternoon was 
given over to a discussion of the methods 
of making application for and issuing 
licenses, the advisability of adding pre- 
miums to the terminal wheat prices for 
the purpose of retarding the flow of 
wheat, and the question whether permits 
should this year be issued to cover the 
movement of freight, or whether embar- 
goes should be applied as needed, 

In the matter of premiums, the opinion 
of the meeting seemed strongly to favor 
an addition of 2c per bu for the purpose 
of encouraging the holding of wheat in 
first hands through the opening movement 
of the new crop. As to the question of 
permits versus embargoes, opinion ap- 
peared to be strongly in favor of the lat- 
ter method. 

Present appearances indicate that the 
portion of the ee ge ae directly af- 
fecting millers, flour dealers and bakers 
can hardly be reached before Wednesday 
afternoon. 

W. QUACKENBUSH. 





MACARONI MAKERS’ MEETING 


Sixteenth Annual Convention in Session at 
St. Louis—President James T. Williams, 
of Minneapolis, Opens Session 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The sixteenth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of Mac- 
aroni and Noodle Manufacturers of 
America is in session here this week at 
the Planters’ Hotel. 

The meeting was called to order Tues- 
day morning by James T. Williams, of 
Minneapolis, president of the association. 
Henry Kiel, mayor of St. Louis, wel- 
comed the visitors. The response was 
made by A, M. Alexander, of Chicago. 

Following the reports of the officers 
and appointment of committees, an ad- 
dress on “Organization” was made by 
K. J. Troy, of St. Louis, secretary of the 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

Thé afternoon session opened with re- 
ports of committees. Addresses were 
made by Joseph Freschi, of Ravarino & 
Freschi, St. Louis, on “Import Problems 
and Their Solutions’; H. W. Files, 
Minneapolis, on “Durum __ Situation,” 
and F, L, Carey, vice-president of the 
United States Grain Corporation, Min- 
neapolis, on “Government Supervision.” 
The session closed after a discussion of 
the papers presented, and after the sec- 
retary had read letters and telegrams of 
regret for non-attendance. 

Following the afternoon session the 
visitors were taken on an automobile tour 
of the city, after which a dinner was 
tendered them at the River View Club, 
by the St, Louis macaroni manufactur- 
ers... they will entertain the 
visitors at a reception and dinner-cabaret. 

The convention will end Thursday, 
when the new officers will be elected and 
the meeting place for 1920 decided upon. 


The registration teday numbered 50, and 
a larger number is expected tomorrow. 
Outside mill representatives registering 
today were J. L. Johnston and W. C. 
Smith, Milwaukee, Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co; Fred A. Hamilton, Cleveland, and 
Dwight K. Yerxa, of Yerxa, Andrews & 
Thurston; Garfield Meyer, Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co., Duluth; C. F. Hale 
and P. H. Marshall, Shane Bros. & Wil- 
son Co., Minneapolis; B. F. Husted, 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach, Mich; 
F. L, MeNeal and L. E. Bowman, Bay 
State Milling Co., Winona, Minn. 
Perer Deruren. 





J. B. M. WILCOX RESIGNS 


Sales-Manager of Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
Gives Up Position to Become Manager 
of Seaboard Milling Co. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—J. B. M. Wilcox, sales-man- 
ager of the Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 
since it engaged in business here in 1906, 
today announced his resignation, to be- 
come effective at the company’s early 
convenience, but probably not until July 
15 or later. Mr. Wilcox has formed a 
connection with the Seaboard Milling Co., 
which is now building a 1,200-bbl mill in 
Kansas City, as general manager of the 
company, and with a substantial interest 
in the concern. 

The good wishes of his present em- 
ployers go with him in his new connec- 
tion. Widely known in the flour trade as 
“Jay,” Mr. Wilcox has made an enviable 
record with the Ismert-Hincke company, 
and will add strength to the Seaboard or- 
ganization. A. S. Jacobson continues 
with the latter concern as sales-manager. 
Mr. Wilcox’s successor with the Ismert- 
Hincke company has not yet been an- 
nounced, R. E. Srerurne. 





BAKERY STRIKE CONTINUES 


Chicago Bakers Still Tied Up, Although 
Arrangements Have Been Made to Settle 
Many Disputed Points 


Cuicago, It1., June 10.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—The strike existing in Chicago 
between the Bakery & Confectionery 
Workers’ International Union of America 
and the bakers of Chicago still continues, 
but appears to be nearing an end, unless 
there should arise some further trouble 
between the bakery wagon drivers and 
the engineers in 14 of the larger bake- 
shops. 


The early part of last week the dif- - 


ferences existing between the bakery 
owners and employees with regard to em- 
ployment during the night hours, espe- 
cially from 11 p.m. to 5 a.m., were large- 
ly adjusted, the employees to receive a 
certain compensation for extra hours, 
but it is understood that there are still 
unsettled complaints of other employees, 
with whom the bakery owners are directly 
concerned only as regards the mechanical 
operating of their plants. If these trou- 
bles can be taken care of and amicably 
agreed to, the employees will probably 
return to their former duties this week. 

So far there has not been any great 
change in the demand for flour going to 
the larger bakers. There is no doubt, 
however, that the supplies of flour on 
hand, owned by both large and small 
bakers, are far less than usual. There is 
considerable interest to see to what ex- 
tent the large bakers will be able to re- 
gain -trade they have lost to the small 
bakers due to the strike. 

For some time there has been a notice- 
able increase in the new styles of bak- 
eries that have been installed in ym 
perhaps due in part to the labor troubles 
in the bakeshops. There have been eight 
new style display bakeries advertising 
their products in their windows. 
Federal System of Bakeries, which ap- 
pears to have been one of the first to in- 
troduce the display method of baking, 
now has as competitors organizations 
known as Yankey System, Innovation- 
Day Bake, Barker System, New Era, 


National of Bakeries, Fresh 
Bake, and Bakerite, the two latter being 
operated by electricity. These methods 


of producing bakery products without 
delivery have been somewhat of a surprise 
to the public. C. H. Cuatren. 





FLOUR CLUBS ORGANIZING 


Representatives of Leading Flour Clubs Meet 
in New York City and Form Organi- 
zation of National Scope 


New York, N. Y., June 10.—(Special 
Telegram)—Delegates from the flour 
clubs of New York, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, 
and St. Louis are here today to organize 
a federation of flour clubs. 

The name selected for the organization 
was Federal Flour’ Clubs: os 
Knighton, New York City, was electe 
president, H. C. Véatch, of Buffalo, vice- 
president, and Walter Quackenbush, New 
York City, secretary and treasurer. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 


OPERATIVES CHANGE NAME 


Organization to Be Known Hereafter as As- 
sociation of Operative Millers Has Suc- 
cessful Convention in Kansas City 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 7.—The Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers of America, 
to be hereafter known as the Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, closed an un- 
usually interesting five-day convention 
here today. Officers of the organization 
said that the attendance, amounting to 
over 600 mill superintendents and others 
concerned in the mechanical end of mill- 
ing, exceeded that at any one of the pre- 
vious 23 annual conventions of the or- 
ganization. Nearly every state having 
any considerable milling industry was 
represented. The programme, including 
the reading of a number of papers of 
unusual value, was instructive and varied, 
and unusual attention was paid to it and 
to the discussions under charge of the 
question committee. 





SECRETARY'S REPORT 


Of especial interest was the report of 
Hugo Roos, secretary, which follows in 
part: 

“The year just past has been one of 
reconstruction in the affairs of this as- 
sociation. The officers and executive com- 
mittee placed in charge of the F.O.N.A. 
a year ago, at Indianapolis, found them- 
selves entrusted with the smallest mem- 
bership that body has had in a number of 
years. It was evident that energetic 
measures were necessary to restore con- 
fidence in the association and lead to its 
development along lines in which it is 
needed and no better evidence of the ne- 
cessity of an association of this kind is 
necessary than the fact that it has weath- 
ered 24 years and continued to prove an 
attraction for annual gatherings. 

“Your present secretary accepted of- 
fice reluctantly at Indianapolis and only 
out of loyalty to some of his close per- 
sonal friends on the executive commit- 
tee to whom he felt under obligations to 
assist in straightening out the affairs of 
the association, helping to increase the 
membership and placing the association 
upon a financial basis where it would be 
in yea to employ a secretary who 
could devote all of his time to its devel- 
opment. 

“There was considerable delay in trans- 
ferring the books and records of member- 
ship to the new secretary and it was not 
until July 15 that this was accomplished. 
An examination at that time showed a 
paid-up membership of only 180, with 
cash on hand of $405.27 and six months 
more to run before the next dues could 
be levied. By Jan. 1, 1919, the member- 
ship was increased to 325 and there was 
cash on hand $717.90. With the 1919 dues 
becoming available in January, I felt 
that the association was now in a finan- 
cial position that would warrant the em- 
ployment of a permanent secretary, and, 
accordingly, tendered my resignation to 
the executive committee. They, however, 
desired my name to continue as secre- 
tary until the present convention, and 
we effected a compromise by their author- 
izing the employment of an assistant sec- 
retary, with assistance most ef- 
fective work has since been done. 

“On June 1, 1919, our membership was 
as follows: paid-up, active, 232; asso- 
ciate, 115; honorary, 1; total, 348. . The 

(Continued on page 1037.) 


RECORD CROP PREDICTED 


Government Estimate Puts Winter Wheat at 
8983 Million Bus, and Spring at 
343 Million Bus 


A wheat production of 1,236,000,000 
bus this year, combining the winter and 
spring wheat crops, is forecast by the 
Department of Agriculture estimate of 
the condition of the crop June 1. 

Winter wheat production is forecast 
at 893,000,000 bus, compared with 899,- 
915,000 last month, making it the largest 
ever grown. Condition of winter wheat 
was 94.9 per cent of a normal, compared 
with 100.5 last month and 83.8 last year. 

Spring wheat production is forecast at 
343,000,000 bus, compared with last year’s 
production of 359,000,000. Acreage this 
year is 22,593,000. Condition of the cro 
June 1 was 91.2 per cent of a oral, 
compared with 95.2 a year ago. 

This is the first official estimate of the 
spring wheat crop. The winter wheat 
estimates this year have run as follows: 


Condition Yield, bus 
SERS 2, BORG 2% cc ceveacs 94.9 893,000,000 
BaP 2, BOAB osc ceviepess 100.5 899,915,000 
AGT 1, BORD civcccceder 99.8 837,000,000 
Dec, 1, 2948 ccc scccece 98.6 765,000,000 


The relation of the prospective wheat 
crop to those of previous years is as fol- 
lows (hundreds omitted in acreage and 
hundreds of thousands in yield): 


po Or -— Bushels——, 

Winter Spng Total Wint Spng Tot 
1919.. *49,000 22,593 71,593 *893 *343*1236 
1918... 36,392 22,489 68,881 658 413 917 
1917... 27,480 18,511 45,941 418 233 661 
1916... 34,829 17,956 62,785 482 158 640 
1915... 41,308 19,161 60,469 674 3862 1,026 
1914... 36,008 17,633 63,5641 685 206 891 
1913... 31,690 18,486 60,184 624 240 763 
1912... 26,571 19,243 45,815 400 330 730 
1911... 29,168 20,881 49,648 431 191 621 
1910... 27,329 18,362 465,681 434 201 635 
1909... 28,330 18,303 46,723. 446 291 17387 
1908... 30,026 17,631 47,657 438 227 666 
1907... 28,406 16,800 45,211 409 225 634 
1906... 29,951 17,355 47,8306 493 242 735 
1905... 29,983 17,872 47,8564 419 273 693 
1904... 27,031 17,044 44,075 325 228 652 
1908... 32,510 16,954 49,465 402 236 638 
1902 19,545 46,202 363 307 670 


*Based on condition June 1. 
Details of other crops follow: 


Oats—Production, 1,446,000,000 bus; 
acreage, 42,365,000; condition, 93.2. 
Barley—Production, 232,000,000 bus; 


acreage, 8,899,000; condition, 91.7. 
Rye—Production, 107,000,000 bus; con- 
dition, 93.5. 
Hay—Production, 116,000,000 tons; con- 
dition, 94.1. 





Weather Favorable for Wheat 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 10.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Favorable weather now prevails 
for the growing wheat crop. It is warm 
and sunshiny and a continuance of it is 
much desired until harvest, which no 
doubt will be somewhat later than ex- 
pected due to the recent excessive rains. 
So far few complaints have been received 
on the general condition of the growing 
wheat in Missouri and southern Illinois. 


SATURDAY’S REPORT BY MAIL 


Although there were several light 
showers again this week, the greater part 
was warm and sunshiny. Several reports 
were received from various sections in 
Missouri and southern Illinois, saying 
that the recent excessive rains had 
thrown down and lodged some of the 
growing wheat. However, dry weather 
from now on will benefit the wheat ma- 
terially. The general outlook for. an 
abnormally large yield is being well 
maintained, there being almost no re- 
ports of deterioration in any section. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine, but needs sunshine. ..Fine 
...Expect cutting will commence in 
about 12 to 15 days...Good...Reports 
of damage on account of too much rain 
...Numerous heavy rainstorms have 
thrown down and lodged much wheat; a 
change for dry, cool weather the next 10 
days is imperative...Wheat has deterio- 
rated in some localities...Looking fine, 
but slight damage done by heavy rains 
...Needs sunshine...Too much rain has 
thrown down some of the wheat; 
dry weather from now on until wheat is 
cut would figure the damage small... 
Due to excessive rains wheat pros- 
pects have been lowered about 15 per 
cent...Maintains early promise. 

R DERLIEN. 


Late cables indicate that the Argentine 
visible supply of wheat is 3,700,000 bus, 
compared with 15,170,000 last year. Since 
Jan. 1 Argentina has ship 25,210,000 
bus, against 45,187,000 last year. 
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The Minneapolis wheat flour output 
last week increased 36,640 bbls. The mills 
made (week ending June 7) 326,120 bbls, 
against 223,095 in 1918, 251,340 in 1917, 
and 222,735 in 1916. 

> * 

Business in flour is practically at a 
standstill. Sales by Minneapolis mills 
last week were probably the lightest on 


One local mill on June 9 sold season- 
shipment bran at as high as $33 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. This is regarded as an 
extremely high price. With mills de- 
creasing their output and the prospect 
of a lighter production during the next 
few weeks, prices are expected to hold 
firm. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 54 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and. Duluth, with a_ total 
capacity of 59,845 bbls, show that in the 
week ending June 7 they made 193,255 
bbls of flour, against 137,025 in 1918. 

Sixty-two “outside” mills last week 


partment of Labor at Washington, that 
they had asked for higher wages and a 
betterment of living conditions, but- that 
same had been denied them. 

Last week William C. Liller, United 
States Commissioner of Conciliation of 
the Department of Labor, visited New 
Ulm, and after investigating the local 
situation and consulting the employees, 
gave out a statement to the effect that 
he could find no ground for complaint 
and had no suggestions to offer as to the 
scale of wages paid or in wos | particular 
as to the betterment of local conditions. 

The Eagle Roller Mill is running full 
time and there has been no effort made 
by the mill workers to strike. The com- 
pany intends to continue to operate un- 
der the open-shop plan. 


UNITED STATES CEREAL CO. 


The illustrations in this department 
show the site for the proposed 3,000-bbl 
mill for the United States Cereal Co., at 
Minneapolis. The three-story brick build- 
ing is 64x108. It will be equipped for 
mill offices, laboratories, dressing-rooms, 
etc., and will be used also for packing 
and storage of sacks. The Victoria ele- 
vator is in the rear, and a working ar- 
rangement has been made for the use of 
this, with option to purchase. On the 





> Office Building to Be Used for the United States Cereal Co.’s Minneapoiis Plant 


this crop. This is not surprising, how- 
ever, when it is considered that most 
mills have about enough flour orders on 
books to take care of their wheat hold- 
ings. While buyers display little interest 
in the market, millers are optimistic over 
the outlook. The consumption of flour 
is going on all the time and stocks on 
hand, in transit or contracted for, will 
not last very many weeks. It is firmly 
believed that a period of active buying 
will set in before long. New wheat from 
the Southwest will soon be available and, 
by that time, something definite will be 
known as to prices, and buyers will need 
fresh supplies. 

Minneapolis mills are getting low on 
wheat. Two or three have ground out 
all they had on hand and have closed 
until new wheat is on the market. In 
the interim, they will be overhauled and 
placed in readiness to begin work on the 
new crop. Out of the 26 mills in Minne- 
apolis only 15 are in operation this week. 

Flour prices show very little change. 
Standard patents are quoted at $12@ 
12.20 bbl, and bakers patent at $11.50@ 
11.85, in 98-Ilb cotton sacks; first clear, 
$9.50@9.55; second clear, $6@7.25, in 
140-Ib jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

* * 

Millfeed demand is far from being 
active, yet there seems to be a little 
speculative buying right along. The 
smaller class of dealers, however, are 
practically out of the market. They re- 
gard present prices as too high and are 
fearful of a break in case they stocked 
up. 

There seems to be a little stronger 
sree | in bran. It was currently re- 

a week ago that interior mills 
were selling bran at about $31 ton. Since 
then there has been a reaction of at least 
$2 ton. Bran today is quoted firm at $34 
ton; standard middlings, $43; flour mid- 
dlings, $50@51; red dog, $55@57, in 

b jute sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


shipped no flour to foreign countries, 
against 4,350 .in 1918. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 15 were in operation June 10: 


Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and C mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, Lin- 
coln and Palisade mills, 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), D and E mills. 


MILI. WORKERS’ COMPLAINT DENIED 


About two weeks ego the employees of 
the Eagle Roller Mill Co., at New Ulm, 
Minn., filed a complaint with the De- 





ground between the brick building and 
the elevator, the mill will be erected. It 
will be 60x160, six stories high, of fire- 
proof construction. Later the company 
expects to erect additional buildings and 
install machinery for the manufacture of 
breakfast foods. 

W. D. McLean, who has had 25 years’ 
experience in the milling business, is at 
the head of the new company. Associ- 
ated with him are men whom he has 
known for years and who will be in 
charge of the various departments. The 
company intends that every person em- 
ployed shall own a small interest in the 
business. 

With a fully equipped mill, modern in 
every respect, using high-grade raw ma- 
terials and employing skilled men who 
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are financially interested, the company 
expects to meet with instant success. 
The mill is to be ready for operation by 
Jan. 1 next. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

For the week ended Saturday, June 7, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 


Minneapolis...... 831 1,057 1,167 1,698 1,321 











Duluth .........- 802 "46 422 6568 211 
Totals ....... 1,133 ~— 1,579 2,266 1,532 
Duluth, b’d’d... eee ee . 132 29 
Totals ....... 1,133 1,103 1,579 2,398 1,561 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to June 7, 
1919, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 
1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 





Minneapolis .. 96,745 66,756 98,472 145,737 
Duluth ....... 89,037 *16,991 23,752 92,690 

Totals ...... 185,782 83,747 122,224 238,427 
DUIUER, WAG. s as oes. cece ate 12,230 





Totals ......185,782 "$3,747 131, 503 250,657 


*Includes Canadian. 


Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 




















Duluth on June 7, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 2,612 60 4,009 8,951 3,878 
Duluth..... 1,643 *26 *1,668 9,245 1,627 
Totals.... 4,255 86 5,677 18,196 5,505 
Duluth, b’d’d .... ove owe 797 45 
Totals. . 4,256 86 5,677 18 993 5,551 
*Inec ludes Canadian, 


GRAIN SHIPPERS TO MEET 

Those in charge of the programme for 
the annual convention of the Tri-State 
Country Grain Shippers’ Association, 
which is to be held in Minneapolis, June 
26-28, fully expect, from the interest 
aroused, that the attendance will run 
into the thousands. The only building 
that would accommodate such a conven- 
tion was the Armory, and it has been 
taken over for a convention hall and 
exhibit room. 

A very elaborate programme has been 
arranged. One of: the speakers is to be 
Julius H. Barnes, who will talk on world 
food conditions, the afternoon of June 
27. L. Freeman Little, of Owensboro, 
Ky., president of the Anglo-American 
Mill Co., is also down on the programme 
for a talk on “Milling Our Wheat at 
Home.” Other subjects of interest 
scheduled for discussion are, insurance, 
collecting freight claims, car shortage 
and grain facilities, grain standards, etc. 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 

Reports in regard to the growing 
spring wheat crop in the Northwest, in 
the main, are satisfactory. Dry, hot 
weather and grasshoppers were reported 
as doing damage in western North Da- 
kota a week ago. Since then, however, 
there have been several days when rain 
was general over the entire spring wheat 
belt and the tenor of the reports coming 
in shows a general improvement. 

The condition throughout Minnesota 
and South Dakota scarcely could be im- 
proved upon. There is now an abun- 
dance of surface and sub-soil moisture and 
the growth is not being forced by too 

(Continued on page 1038.) 





Victoria Elevator, Which Will Be Used by the New Minneapolis Mill of the United States Cereal Co. 
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There is no change in the flour situation 
from that of the past two or three weeks. 
Small buyers are the only ones in the 
market and the number of these is de- 
creasing. Most dealers are simply wait- 
ing until the new crop comes before do- 
ing any buying in quantities. Millers, 
however, are not pressing sales, as sup- 
plies are getting low and they would 
welcome an opportunity to close down 
for the annual cleaning up. The effect 
of the delayed harvesting season on the 
demand for flour is being discussed, as 
it is realized that the small supplies from 
the 1918 crop will have to cover a two 
weeks’ period that was not anticipated. 

Prices are unchanged. Standard pat- 
ents are quoted at $11.75@12.290 and 
straights at $10.50@11.25, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. First clear shows no decline, al- 
though offers are freely made at $9@ 
9.75, bulk; second clears are slow at 
$7.50@8.50. 

- oe 

Demand for bran continues strong at 
firm prices. Brown shorts are quoted at 
$45@46 per ton, in 100-lb sacks; gray 
shorts at $47@48. The market for bran 
is still weak, with sales on track as low 
as $31 per ton. Quotations are nominal- 
ly $32 with a weak undertone. Millers 
are credited with large supplies in stor- 
age. 

Offers. for future shipments are being 
made at $28@30 per ton, but millers are 
not much interested, and few sales are 
reported at any figure. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Week ....-cceccsccvns 46,000 56 
Last week ...scscscceosess 42,500 52 
YVOAP ABO .wssceveevecveces 8,500 10 
TWO Years ABO ...seesseees 42,850 50 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 


The output of 75 mills in Nebraska, 
Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 407,870 127,926 $1 
Last week ....... 409,170 170,390 41 
Year ago ....... 310,020 53,330 17 
Two years ago... 278,970 122,415 43 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 2,724 bbls this week, 5,106 last 
week, 5,995 a year ago and 2,095 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting on domestic 
business, ‘7 reported business good, 23 
fair, and 31 slow. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


The output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
15,883 bbls, representing 66 per cent ac- 
tivity, as compared with 14,956, or 58 
per cent, last week. 


WHEAT CROP STILL PROSPEROUS 


In spite of continued rains during a 
large part of the week, the wheat crop in 
the Southwest continues in splendid con- 
dition, Early in the week there was 
much p and some alarm over the 
possibility. of excessive moisture by rea- 
son of the wheat falling down because 
of extensive rainfall. reful inquiry 
among the very large number of Ts 
in Kansas City this week shows that the 


loss from this cause is not likely to be 
more than trifling. In some parts of 
eastern Kansas, particularly in the Kaw 
watershed, some wheat is down, but even 
in the Kaw Valley between here and To- 
peka, the amount is estimated not to ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. 

On the other hand, the rains extended 
into the western districts of Kansas and 
Nebraska where moisture was beginning 
to be greatly needed, and where some 
wheat was in danger from the dryness 
and high temperatures. Bountiful rains 
in that district were of benefit to the 
crop, as some doubt about yields was 
beginning to be felt. 

In Oklahoma conditions are prime, with 
the hard wheat ripening rapidly. Cut- 
ting will be under way as far north as 
Enid early next week. There are isolated 
reports of some damage by red rust in 
Oklahoma, but this is not regarded as 
serious. 

On the whole, save for damage to 
quality by the possibility of a wet har- 
vest, the southwestern wheat crop may 
now be safely regarded as assured, 


SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS’ CLUB TO REVIVE 
A movement is on foot among the mill- 


“ers in southern Kansas to revive the ac- 


tivities of the Southern Kansas Millers’ 
Commercial Club, and a meeting has 
been called to be held at Wichita Thurs- 
day, June 12. In recent years the south- 
ern Kansas club has not been active, be- 
cause the Southwestern Millers’ League 
was located at Wichita and rendered 
general service to all millers. Since the 
removal of the league office to Kansas 
City the millers of that district feel the 
need of a local organization, and propose 
to engage a secretary to be located per- 
manently at Wichita. L. R. Hurd, of the 
Red Star Milling Co., is president of the 
club. 


SOUTHWESTERN MILLERS’ LEAGUE MEETING 


About 200 millers of the Southwest at- 
tended a special meeting of the South- 
western Millers’ League in Kansas City 
yesterday, called for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the proposed new-crop operating 
plan. 

L. E. Moses, president of the league, 
presided and explained in detail the ten- 
tative contract presented to the milling 
industry and grain trade by Mr. Barnes, 
and the counter-suggestions formulated 
by the millers’ conference committee. Fol- 
lowing the general statement by Mr. 
Moses, the plans were taken up in detail 
paragraph by paragraph and approval or 
disapproval put to vote. 

Of special interest was the adoption of 
a resolution that at the expiration of the 
control period the Grain Corporation be 
not required to purchase from mills any 
flour other than clears or low-grades. The 
argument in favor of this was that if the 
Grain Corporation were required to pur- 
chase large amounts of standard grades 
from mills, the flour necessarily would 
be resold in domestic markets and greatly 
interfere with trade after the expiration 
of the period of control. 

Other resolutions adopted were that 
the matter of arranging the cancellation 
clause be referred to the general millers’ 
conference committee, that the auditing 


committee insert the word “bulk” in con- 


nection with description of all classes of 
sales, that every dealer in carload wheat 
products be required to secure a license, 
and that Clause 12 of the agreement _ 
vide for arbitration in cases of ‘differ. 
ences between the miller and the board 
of certified accountants. A recommenda- 
tion bearing on the grain-handling factor 
was to the effect t country stations 
owned by millers reeeiye: the same stor- 
age rate as independently-operated coun- 
try elevators. ; 

Of primary interest at the meeting was 
the proposal made by Mr. Barnes to in- 


crease the basic Foc at the Gulf to 
$2.33, thereby putting practically all of 
the Southwest on a f price basis. 

on this the following resolution 
was adopted and telegraphed to Mr. 
Barnes: 

Whereas, An increase in the buying 
basis established by the Grain Corporation 
at Gulf ports on the 1918 crop will im- 
pose a severe penalty and will result in 
serious and Ss injustice to the grain 
and flour trade of the Southwest, an 

Whereas, The buying basis of the 
Grain Corporation at Gulf ports estab- 
lished for the crop of 1918 reflects nor- 
mal pre-control conditions, and 

Whereas, Briefs have been prepared 
setting forth and supporting the above 
stated facts, be it therefore 

Resolved, That we, the millers of the 
Southwest, respectfully urge that the 
previously established buying basis of the 
Grain Corporation at Gulf ports remain 
undisturbed, and be it further 

Resolved, That before any change is 
made in the aforesaid buying basis, we 
request that the committee representing 
the millers of the Southwest be given 
full opportunity to present aforesaid 
briefs with such suuporting arguments 
as may be necessary to fully develop the 
facts as herein stated. - 

The delegation of millezs from the 
Southwest which will be present at the 
conference in New York next Tuesday 
includes L. E. Moses, Kansas City; E. V. 
Hoffman, Kansas City; Charles L. Roos, 
Wellington, Kansas; Karl E, Humphrey, 
El Reno, Okla; M. E. Humphrey, Chick- 
asha, Okla; H. Dittmer, El Reno, Okla; 
T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma City, Okla; C. 
B. Warkentin, Newton, Kansas. 


WwW. C. TENCH JOINS LARABEE CORPORATION 


W. C. Tench, for the past nine years 
with the Russell-Miller Milling Co. as 
territorial manager, assistant sales-man- 
ager and for seven years in charge of its 
Pittsburgh branch, has resigned to join 
the sales organization of the Larabee 
Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas City. 
Mr. Tench will have general direction of 
the company’s selling force in middle 
states and more particularly eastern ter- 
ritory, and for the present probably will 
continue his headquarters at Pittsburgh. 
The change will become effective July 15. 


NOTES 


Charles B. Spaulding, of the New Cen- 
tury Co., Chicago, spent a part of the 
week in town. 


W. C. Douglas, broker, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
spent a part of the week visiting millers 
in the Southwest. 


J. S. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, spent the 
week visiting various central states mar- 
kets. 


Three of the flour mills at Salina, Kan- 
sas, which have been operating on a two- 
shift basis, have changed to the eight- 
hour day. 


W. A. Applegate, manager of the Cald- 
well (Kansas) Milling Co., returned 
home this week from a month’s trip 
through the South. 


The Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, 
Kansas, has recently added to its chain 
of. country elevators by the purchase of 
four houses in southern Kansas. 


Roy E. Smith, who has been handling 
the sales for the Acme-Jones Company, of 
Louisville, _ has joined the forces of 
the Kansas Flour Mills Co., going with 
the Goodlander Mills at Fort Scott, Kan- 
sas. 


The Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling 
Co. last week purchased the Hopeton 
Elevator from the T. C. Cones Grain Co., 
Enid. This gives the Arkansas City com- 
pany a total of 21 country stations with 
450,000 bus storage capacity. 


John Morken, for a number of years a 
salesman in the Illinois trade, but recent- 
4 ao carve | a spring wheat mill in 

ennsylvania, has been engaged to cover 

art of that state and western New York 
y the Wm. Kelly Milling Co., Hutchin- 
son, Kansas. 


C. T. Bramblett, for the past year 
connected with the sales department of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
will leave shortly for Atlanta, Georgia, to 
an office there for the company. 

Larabee business throu it the 
Southeast will hereafter be directed by 
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Mr. Bramblett through the new branch 
office. 


F. B. Miller, of the Millers’ Milling 
Co., Enid, Okla., who was in town this 
week, says that there is on exhibition at 
Enid a stalk of wheat 5 ft 71% in high. 
Much wheat about Enid, Mr. Miller says, 
is so tall and stands so upright that when 
men are walking in the fields only their 
heads show above the level of the ripen- 
ing grain. 

Fred E. Goodrich, manager of the 
Arkansas City (Kansas) Milling Co., who 
was reported in this department to have 
gone to Cuba a fortnight ago, but who 
gave - the contemplated trip by reason 
of inability to secure passports, over- 
came the latter difficulty this week and 
left for New Orleans Thursday night. 
He will be gone about a month. 

Guy Moore, president, Harry J. Smith 
and George H. Davis will represent the 
Kansas City Board of Trade at the con- 
ference with Julius Barnes in New York 
next week. C. M. Hardenbergh, man- 
ager of the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., will represent the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club. Mr. Hardenbergh has been 
in the East for a fortnight. J. W. Craver, 
of the Aunt Jemima Mills Co., will at- 
tend the conference as representative of 
the St. Joseph Board of Trade. 





WICHITA. 


Flour demand continues slow, with 
values about unchanged to 10c per bbl 
lower. Quotations: 95 per cent, $11.70 
@12 bbl; fancy patent, $12.10@12.50,— 
delivered Kansas City rate points. 

Except bran, millfeeds are in good de- 
mand. Some mills are able to dispose of 
their entire output of shorts. Quotations: 
shorts, $2.35@2.45 per 100 lbs; mill-run, 
$2@2.10; bran, $1.75@1.85,—in straight 
or mixed cars, delivered Kansas City rate 
points, 

THE GROWING CROP 

“The past week was decidedly unfa- 
vorable to wheat,” says the weekly cro 
report issued June 4 by S. D. Flora, fed- 
eral meteorologist for Kansas. Fre- 
quent heavy rains in nearly all parts of 
the state, totaling from one to two 
inches, with temperatures below normal, | 
tended to develop rust and smut which 
have appeared in nearly all parts of the 
state. “Neither is serious yet,’ the re- 
port adds. In some places the wet weath- 
er has caused the blades of wheat to 
turn yellow, it is reported. Except for 
the more southern counties, lodging is 
more or less general in the eastern alt of 
the state, but is not reported as having 
had a serious effect, except in one or two 
small areas. It is hoped that the sun- 
shiny weather which is now prevalent will 
relieve this trouble. 

— of corn are reported generally 


good. 
Precipitation, Wichita and vicinity: 
Jan. 1 to date, 15.04 inches; last year, 
same period, 15.85; normal, same period, 
12.74, 
LOCAL PRICES AND RECEIPTS 


Wholesale prices: shorts, $240@2.45 
per 100 Ibs; mill-run, $2@2.05; bran, 
$1.85@1.90; corn chop, $3.90@3.95; bar- 
ley chop, $2.95@3; shelled corn, $1.87@ 
1.90 bu; oats, 78@79c. 

Retail feed store prices: shorts, $2.60 
@2.65 per 100 lbs; mill-run, $2.20@2.25; 
bran, @2.05; corn chop, $3.75@3.80; 
barley chop,-$3.20@3.25; shelled corn, $2 
@2.05 bu; oats, 90@92c. 

Wichita grain receipts June 92-6, in- 
clusive, by cars: wheat, 19; corn, 10; oats, 
7; Kafir 1. 

NOTES 

The Imperial Mills Co., Wichita, has 
employed G. G. Van Patton as chemist. 

C. M. Jackman, president of the Kansas 
Milling Co., Wichita, is in Oklahoma. 

J. Hanson, of the Wichita Flour Mills 
Co., P. M. Ahlstrom and William Stein, 
of the Kansas Milling Co., A. W. Towner, 
of the Red Star Milling Co., and W. J. 


' Harding, of the Imperial Mills Co., were 


Wichita mill representatives at the con- 
vention of operative millers held in Kan- 
sas City this week. 

F. O. Jones, sales-manager, and G. M. 
Lowry, secretary, of the Wichita Flour 
Mills Co., R. Ward Magill, secretary and 
sales-manager of the: Kansas Milling Co., 
and Edward M. Kelly, vice-president of 
the Imperial Mills Co., were Wichita mill 
representatives at the Southwestern Mill- 
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SALINA 

The demand for flour is extremely dull, 
with limited sales being aren to regu- 
lar established trade y: 
seems to be working on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, buyers evidently anticipating much 
lower pr on the first movement of the 
new crop. The following range of prices, 
bulk, uri River, is being quoted by 


local mills: fancy rg $11@11.50 bbl; - 


100 per cent standard, $10.50@11; first 
clears, $8@9, with only meager sales. 
Although millfeed prices have suffered 
a considerable setback in the last week 
or 10 days, the demand more than takes 
care of the offerings and a slight stiffen- 
ing up in prices is anticipated as a re- 
sult of the expected movement of the 
new crop, which is now one to two weeks 
later than was expected a short time ago. 
What little wheat is being offered is being 
taken up at premiums ranging from 25 
@30c bu over the government price. 


NOTES 

R. Van Evera, flour broker of Kansas 
City, spent a day in Salina last week. 

Charles F. Rock, of the Millers’ Ex- 
change, spent a day in Salina last week. 

J. S. Hargett, general manager of the 
Robinson Milling Co., is now east on a 
business trip. 

Charles M. Todd, secretary and treas- 
urer of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., 
has left on a two weeks’ vacation in Colo- 
rado, 

The Robinson Milling Co. and the 
Western Star Mill have ground out their 
supply of wheat and are now down until 
the new crop. 

T. B. Carlile and G. R. Clark, flour 
buyers for the Worden Grocer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Kalamazoo, Mich., re- 
spectively, were in town last week visit- 
ing connections. 

While the recent rains have been det- 
rimental to the growing crop in the cen- 
tral and southern parts of the state, they 
have materially benefited the prospect in 
the western and northwestern counties. 
Nothing serious has developed so far and 
a few days of sunshiny weather will 
more than make up for any loss sustained 
by recent rains. 

The following representation from Sa- 
lina was in Hutchinson last week attend- 
ing the Kansas Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion convention: J. Lynch, of the Weber 
Flour Mills Corporation; J. P. Parks, of 
the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co; H. L. 
Robinson, of the Robinson Milling Co; 
E. C. Wyatt, of the C. E. Robinson Grain 
Co., and E. L. Rickel, of the Rickel 
Grain Co. 

On Wednesday, June 18, all shippers 
of grain in the territory tributary to 
Salina will be entertairied by the Salina 
Board of Trade and local mills. In ad- 
dition, the various representatives of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, the Wichita 
Board of Trade, the Hutchinson Board 
of Trade and the Topeka Board of Trade 
are cordially invited to attend. The main 
purpose of the meeting will be to give 
these various shippers and grain dealers 
some definite information as to how the 
Grain Corporation is going to handle the 
new crop. D. F. Piazzek, agent of the 
United States Food Administration Grain 
Corporation of Kansas City, has consent- 
ed to be the main speaker of the evening, 
and will represent the meeting which is 
to be held in New York on June 10. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 7.—The flour 
market is very quiet, showing little or no 
interest. The only demand is for shorts, 
the trade being fairly well supplied with 
bran. Mills are offering second and first 
clears from $8 to $9.75, and no buyers at 
that. Patents are offered at $11.70@ 
12.25. 

The government has sent out circulars 
for bids on large lots at army camps, and 
this tends to make the buyers er until 
their stocks run very low before booking. 

Corn products were quoted by whole- 
salers as follows: corn meal, $8.10 bbl; 
cream, $8.55; grits, $8.60. 

Grain ed since June 1: wheat, 





923 cars; corn, 25; oats, 15; barley, 85. 
Stock in elevators: wheat, 756,000 bus; 
- corn, 7,000; oats, 67,000; barley, 521,000. 
outward on _ shi rd: 
221,000 bus. Georce L. ; 
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The output of flour by the - Chicago 
mills for the week ending June 7 was 
estimated at 23,250 bbls, or 90 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 

er cent, last week, 4,500, or 11 per cent, 
ast year, and 18,000, or 60 per cent, in 
1917. 

A few millers in the Southwest, includ- 
ing Kansas and Oklahoma, have ventured 
to quote flour to be made of new wheat, 
but the number of such quotations re- 
ceived so far by the Chicago trade is 
far less than during ordinary times at 
this season of the year. Such mills as 
have felt able to promise new-wheat flour 
with last half of June delivery are ask- 
ing $10.50, jute, for 95 per cent patents, 
or rather more than quotations on equal 
grades for delivery in July-August. For 
these shipments flour from the two states 
mentioned can be contracted for at $10.25 
@10.40, jute. 

Some of the larger millers in both the 
spring and hard wheat territories find 
that they can offer flour to the trade; 
and a few are rather anxious to book or- 
ders, but interior mills that are without 
wheat, and there seem to be a great 
many of them, are going to wait for the 
harvest in Oklahoma, Kansas and Ne- 
braska, 

Flour jobbers and blenders here claim 
that some of the flour coming from the 
spring and hard wheat states is not up to 
the average grade, being far short of 
usual strength, and not of as good color 
as desired. These buyers are of the opin- 
ion that certain Kansas mills are making 
use of Colorado wheat in their blends, 
and that in the Northwest some of the 
mills have not been able to obtain from 
the Grain Corporation such grades of 
wheat as they would buy were they per- 
mitted to go on the exchanges and pick 
their own samples. Trouble is anticipated 
if much of this flour is purchased to be 
blended with new flour when it comes on 
the market. 

Naturally, millers, flour merchants and 
dealers are greatly interested in the re- 
sult of the conference to be held in New 
York City between representatives of the 
grain, milling and flour trades and Julius 
Barnes. When the final rulings have 
been adjusted and officially announced, it 
is believed the trade will settle down to 
a more normal condition than has pre- 
vailed for some time. 

Flour prices’ have remained rather 
steady. It is a little surprising that they 
have not advanced, since the lighter 
grades of millfeed have shown a decline 
of $1.50@2 per ton. This reduction has 
not been as noticeable with the mills as 
it has been with jobbers who are owners 
of large contracts and have feed to of- 
fer. There is more or less feed here on 
track destined for the East, but which 
could be diverted to local dealers if sales 
could be made. 

The end of the bakery strike has not 
had any pronounced effect on the de- 
mand for flour. The small bakers have 
consumed a larger amount of flour than 
perhaps ever before. 

White patent rye flour is very steady 
in price, some mills quoting as high as 
$8.75, jute, Chicago, an average range 
being $8.10@8.30, jute. 

FLOUR MEN MEET 

One of the most successful meetings 
of the Flour Men’s Club of Chicago since 
its or, tion was held Tuesday, June 
3. e princi subject of discussion 
was the invitation of Grain Corpora- 
tion to send a representative to the meet- 
ing in New York City to consider the 
agreement with millers, flour jobbers, 


bakers and elevator owners. It was at 
first proposed to arrange for three dele- 
gates, but finally only one was selected, 
C. B. Spaulding, of the New Century Co. 

After discussing the tentative plan as 
it will affect the flour interests of the 
country, a committee of three, consisting 
of John E. Stephan, Frank G. Clark and 
C. B. Spaulding, was authorized to con- 
fer with the sales contract committee of 
the Federation the following day. THe 
Flour Club committee, together with 
Charles T. Olson, Winona, Minn., A. L. 
Goetzmann, La Crosse, Wis., Charles F. 
Rock, Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, 
and Secretary Husband, held a confer- 
ence practically the entire day. 

Mr. Spaulding will not only represent 
the Chicago club at the sessions in New 
York, but he and Mr. Petersen will meet 
with delegates from other similar organi- 
zations with a view to the formation of 
a federation of flour men’s clubs. 


GRAIN CORPORATION REDUCING STOCKS 


The Grain Corporation is cleaning out 
its supplies here as fast as possible, and 
they are down to about 500,000 bus. One 
house ordered out a good-sized lot of 
northern wheat, and the last report 
showed only 30,449 bus of No. 2 north- 
ern spring, 18,221 of No. 1 dark northern, 
20,787 of No. 2 dark northern, 8,322 of 
No, 3 dark northern, and 1,196 of No. 4. 
There are 44,869 bus of No. 2 soft white 
and 29,148 of No. 1 white club wheat in 
store. 

The offerings in the open market were 
small, and prices receded at the close to 
the lowest in several weeks. A car of No. 
2 red sold at $2.46, and No. 1 northern 
ranged $2.45@2.50. ‘There was little of- 
fered except spring wheats. 


NOTES 


A flour mill of considerable capacity 
is to be built at Carlinville, Ill, to be 
known as the Carlinville Milling Co. S. 
N. Falder is the head of the organiza- 
tion. 

There is very little buckwheat flour be- 
ing carried over in this market for next 
season’s use. Those who deal in this prod- 
uct claim that both the flour and the grain 
are very scarce. 

The Board of Trade adjourned at 
11:45 on Thursday to honor the return 
of the last of the Thirty-third Division 
from overseas. On Monday, June 2, they 
adjourned at 12:30 to welcome another 
unit. 

The Douglas Co., whose starch plant 
at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, was destroyed by 
fire May 22, has found it necessary to 
discharge practically all of its travelling 
salesmen, one or two of whom reside in 
Chicago. 

John E. Butler, for over 30 years with 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., and for the 
greater part of the time its Chicago man- 
ager, who has been on a vacation in 
California for a few weeks, returned to 
Chicago a week ago. 

Condition of winter wheat in Illinois, 
Indiana and parts of Missouri has been 
lowered slightly the past two weeks. 
Losses, however, are small. Locusts are 
reported in western Indiana, but no news 
as to damage to grain crops has been re- 
ceived. 

R. H. Aishton, director of the North- 
western Regional Zone, has sent out a 
notice that over 50 per cent of the wheat 
raised last year was in this zone, and 
active preparations are being made to fur- 
nish sufficient cars to move all the wheat 
that will be raised in the same territory 
this year. ¢ 

The Chicago Board of Trade will be 
represented at the meeting June 10 in 
New York by President L. F. Gates, 
Frank B. Rice and George E. Marcy. 
Lowell Hoit, of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, will represent the Council of 
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Grain Exchanges, and W. N. Eckhardt 
and E. D. McDougal will attend as mem- 
bers of the advisory committee. 

J. C. Shafer & Co., of Chicago, who 
had a cargo of 176,000 bus Argentine 
corn at New York, have been three weeks 
disposing of it, and it is said that all of 
it has not been sold. The Quaker Oats 
Co. had a small lot of Argentine corn at 
New York, and sold 5,000 bus for ship- 
ment to Buffalo at $1.80 there, or about 
10¢ over Chicago July at New York. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptcy 
was filed in the United States District 
Court last Wednesday by the Omaha 
(Neb.) Alfalfa Milling Co. to have 
George B. Currier, a flour dealer at 
Evanston, IIl., adjudged a bankrupt. The 
petition charges that Mr. Currier com- 
mitted an act in bankruptcy in preferring 
the claim of $229 of one Louis Livingston. 

Anton C. Herskind, of Anton C. Hers- 
kind & Co., Copenhagen, Denmark, im- 
porters of grain products and machinery 
of various kinds, was in Chicago the 
greater part of the week. He is to sail 
for Denmark June 19 from New York 
City. He has extended his milling con- 
nections somewhat, but does not antici- 
pate much flour export business for 
some time. 


A good demand for white corn late in 
the week, with the Quaker Oats Co. and 
Shafer & Co. buying, advanced the price 
to $1.79 for No. 2, or 2c over yellow. 
Later the. premium dropped lc, the de- 
made being less active. As compared with 
July, white corn was 7@714¢ over, and 
No. 2 yellow 6c over July. Purchases of 
white corn Thursday and Friday aggre- 
gated 50,000 bus. 


Commencing June 16, when the federal 
grading of oats becomes effective, the 
contract grade for future deliveries will 
be No. 2 white, with No. 3 white at 114c 
discount. Standard oats are eliminated 
under the new grading. There will be no 
confusion between the new and old 
styles, as there is very little difference 
between the new standard of No. 2 white 
oats and the old standard oats. ‘ 

Among the visiting millers in Chicago 
during the week were John W. Cain, 
sales-manager Midland Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City; S. C. Petersen, Mystic Milling 
Co., Sioux City, Iowa; H. H. Humphrey, 
Dodge-Hooker Mills, Wausau, Wis; Fred 
C, Ropte, Meinrath Brokerage Co., Min- 
neapolis; J. R. Caldwell, manager Mills 
of Albert Lea, Minn., and R. W. Goodell, 
Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 

This week the increase in the number 
of millers, mainly from the Southwest, 
passing through Chicago headed toward 
the central and eastern states has been 
noticeable. Most of them are looking for 
travelling representatives, and all are in- 
tent on renewing their various connec- 
tions with a view to business on the new 
crop. All were of the opinion that very 
little new wheat would be obtainable suit- 
able for milling much before July 15, 
owing to recent heavy rains. 


Exporters were large buyers of rye the 
past week, getting most of it in Minneap- 
olis and Duluth, but the hedges were re- 
moved here in the speculative market. 
This buying brought in good support at 
times, but toward the end of the week a 
realizing movement set in and prices de- 
clined sharply, the break on Friday be- 
ing 31,@4%,c, despite the fact that the 
two northwestern markets sold 175,000 
bus seaboard at that time at Ile over 
Chicago July, track, Baltimore. 


J. P. Hargett, manager of the Robin- 
son Milling Co., Salina, Kansas, was here 
Wednesday. He has been covering ter- 
ritory near by, and has made arrange- 
ments with Louis A. Cain, of John Cain 
Sons Co., Jacksonville, Ill, to take care 
of all territory south and west of Jack- 
sonville in Illinois, Mr. Cain has re- 
cently returned from war service, but has 
not yet been discharged. Mr. Hargett 
was here to confer with salesmen who 
had made application for other territory. 


Iowa has been the best seller of corn 
in the past three weeks, but its sales this 
week were lighter. Cars there are plenti- 
ful, and while the present movement is 
liberal as compared with recent weeks, it 
is not heavy for this season of the year. 
A decline of $4@5 in cattle prices from 
the high point in April has stopped 
farmers from feeding corn, so that less 
corn is being used in the country than 
heretofore. Hog prices are off nearly 
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$1.50 from the recent high t, and 
farmers are selling more freely, result- 
ing in an enlarged movement. 

C. H. Wayne, of Rock Island, Ill., who 
has been in the trade for many 
years, took in 350,000 bus of cash corn on 
May delivery last month through E. W. 
Wagner & Co. His holdings were the 
largest of any operator. e has been 
summoned to appear in Washington June 
12 by the Enforcement Division of the 
Food Administration to explain an al- 
leged violation of the hoarding act. Mr. 
Wayne has a Food Administration li- 
cense, and the question of hoarding has 
not previously been brought up against, 
any dealer who has taken a delivery of 
the cash grain on purchases of futures. 

The final transfer of the milling prop- 
erty owned by the Wasibesa-Coesly Co., 
Minneapolis, located at Clearing, IIl., 
near Chicago, mention of which appeared 
in these columns a few weeks ago, was 
announced today. The mill, which was 
built for producing corn goods and the 
handling of cereal products, but not for 
the manufacture of wheat flour, was sold 
to K. P. Kimball, of the Kimball-Martin- 
dale Co., Bay City, Mich., for a reported 
consideration of $75,000. The new own- 
ers expect to use .the premises for the 
storage and distribution of peas, beans 
and cereals. 

A decision has been made by the viola- 
tion of rules committee of the Chicago 
Board of Trade that in all transactions 
where the purchase or sale of cash grain 
is made contingent upon the price rul- 
ing for future delivery, and where the 
purchase or sale of the future delivery is 
at once accomplished by one party of the 
contract turning over to the other the 
future delivery transaction, the collection 
and payment of a brokerage is not in- 
volved and should be waived. Should the 
purchase or sale of grain for future de- 
livery upon which the cash transaction is 
based be executed in the open market, 
then all such transactions for future de- 
livery shall be subject to the regular 
rates of brokerage. 

H. H. Corman, of the Suffern-Hunt 
Mills, Decatur, Ill., was in Chicago Thurs- 
day. He stated that every effort would 
be made to install the necessary machin- 
ery in the company’s 1,200-bbl wheat 
flour mill so that it might be placed in 
operation by Nov. 1. The contract for 
concrete grain ‘storage tanks will prob- 
ably be let next week. The mill will be 
thoroughly modern in every way, includ- 
ing the spouting, which will all be of 
metal, with floors of concrete, and the 
entire building will be fireproof in every 
detail. The mill will probably offer a 
part of its flour output under brands 
owned by the American Hominy Co., of 
which the Suffern-Hunt Mills are a part, 
having been acquired from the Shella- 
barger Mill & Elevator Co., Decatur. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitrwavker, Wis., June 7.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
4,000 bbls this week, representing 22 per 
cent of capacity. The previous week, 
mills with the same capacity turned out 
1,200, or 7 per cent; a year ago mills with 
a capacity of 16,000 turned out 9,200, or 
58 per cent. The rye flour production 
for the week was 9,000 bbls, compared 
with 9,050 a week ago, and 2,500 last year. 

Flour business this week was slow, 
mills have been operating lightly and 
fillling orders that have accumulated for 
the past week. Inquiry was slow. Most 
of the buyers are holding off, —— a 
sufficient amount of flour on hand to last 
for a few weeks, and what little buy- 
ing has been done is from dealers need- 
ing the flour for immediate use. 

Offerings of milling wheat continue 
small, and stocks are gradually diminish- 
ing. Flour prices were about steady, 
with choice city brands of hard spring 
wheat patent quoted at $12.65@12.75 and 
straight, $12.25@12.50, in cotton. There 
was not such a brisk demand for clear, 
but mills have fair orders on hand and 
are shipping out as fast as manufac- 
tured. The demand for Kansas patent 
was only fair, bakers are well stocked 
up and grocers bought sparingly. Stocks 
in jobbers’ hands are moderate. There 
were no offerings from the Southwest on 
new wheat flour. 

The demand for rye flour was slow. 
Mills were ee f filling ernment con- 
tracts and will be fini next week. 
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The call from the domestic trade was 
light. Eastern demand very slack and 
inquiry from the Southwest continues 
slow, but this is expected at this time 
of the year. Prices were unchanged 
and quoted at $8.70@8.75 for white, $7.35 
@8 for straight, and $6.35@6.50 for dark 
in cotton 1’s. 

There was very little call for corn meal. 
Prices were advanced 10c in sympathy 
with the advance in the cash market. 
Millers have been bidding $1.74 for white 
corn for 10 days’ shipment. The demand 
continues fair for grits, but: corn meal 
was dull and neglected. Prices were 
quoted at $3.95 for corn flour, $3.85 for 
corn meal and $3.85 for grits in 100-lb 
sacks. 

MILLFEED 

The tone of the market was easier, with 
offerings from outside country mills fair. 
The demand was light and jobbers were 
out of the market most of the time. 
There is a general feeling that prices will 
not go much lower, but will remain fair- 
ly steady until the new crop offerings 
from the Southwest. Eastern demand 
was quiet, buyers taking only a limited 
amount for immediate shipment. Local 
mills are fairly well sold up, and, as the 
production is light, they are making just 
about enough to fill orders, so there are 
no accumulations. Rye feed continues 
dull and prices are lower. The state 
trade was slow, country dealers bought 
sparingly and in mixed cars with flour. 


NOTES 

The National Biscuit Co. has under- 
gone important improvements to increase 
the capacity and efficiency of its Mil- 
waukee plant. 

Alexander Dalrymple, a pioneer flour 
dealer of Milwaukee, died May 31 at the 
age of 74 years. He retired 'from active 
business several years ago. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, 
through its board of directors, voted af- 
firmatively on labor questions submitted 
by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Thomas J. Hughes has been appointed 
southeastern Wisconsin representative of 
the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. and 
will make Milwaukee his headquarters. 
Mr. Hughes recently returned from over- 
seas. 

John W. Jouno, of Donahue-Stratton 
Co., Otto Sickert, of Deutsch & Sickert 
Co., and Edward La Budde, of the 
Franke Grain Co., attended the meeting 
of the National Feed Dealers’ Associa- 
tion at St. Louis. 

The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
will be represented by Herman W. 
Ladish, A. K. Taylor and Leonard J. 
Keefe at the conference in New York, 
June 10-11, called by Julius H. Barnes, 
wheat administrator, to arrange for han- 
dling the 1919 crop. 

The Watertown, Wis., plant of the 
American Malting Co. has resumed active 
operations after having been practically 
idle for six months or longer. The ma- 
chinery and equipment have been entirely 
overhauled in preparation for an indef- 
inite run. Barley is now being received 
in moderate volume. 

The explosion and fire which damaged 
the feed plant and elevator of Smith, 
Parry & Co., Milwaukee, to the extent of 
$125,000, on May 20, is under investiga- 
tion by federal authorities, directed by 
George Witmer, Chicago, inspector of ex- 
plosives in this district. The theory is 
advanced that the explosion was caused 
by the spontaneous combustion of grain 
dust. 

A record-breaking production of rye 
is forecast in Wisconsin this year, the 
June 1 estimate being for 10,074,000 bus, 
against 7,674,000 bus in 1918. Wiscon- 
sin growers planted 489,000 acres of rye, 
of which only 1,000 acres are abandoned. 
The condition is exceptionally good, be- 
ing 97 per cent, compared with 86 per 
cent in 1918 and a 10-year average of 
88 per cent. 

The National Industrial Traffic League 
of America will hold its annual conven- 
tion in Milwaukee, June 11-13. George 
A. Schroeder, traffic manager of the Mil- 
waukee Chamber of Commerce, is taking 
a leading part in the arrangements for 
the reception and entertainment of the 
600 or more delegates who are expected 
to attend. The traffic bureaus of most of 
the grain exchanges, flour mills and other 
industries will be represented. 


The Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce 
was closed Friday, June 6, in common 
with banks, factories, stores and offices, 
in observance of “Red Arrow Day,” in 
honor of the returned veterans of the 
Thirty-second Division, whose distinguish- 
ing insignia is the red arrow. Several 
members of the Chamber of Commerce 
and many employees fought with this di- 
vision, which was composed of Wiscon- 
sin and Michigan National Guard troops. 

The Wisconsin crop report says that 
farm work has progressed rapidly except 
where the ground was too dry, and that 
the. planting of corn is about completed. 
Small "aig and grasses are looking good 
generally, though the hot, dry weather 
was not very favorable, particularly the 
late-sown grains. Rye is heading out as 
far north as Chippewa County; cutworms 
and beetles are- reported as especially nu- 
merous in some localities and are becom- 
ing active, though they have caused no 
serious damage so far. 

There are strong probabilities that the 
midsummer meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Millers’ Association, scheduled for 
some time the latter part of this month, 
will be postponed indefinitely. This is 
due to the fact that very few replies 
have been received by Secretary Lach- 
mann from the members as to their choice 
of location and dates for the meeting. 
The replies received indicate that the 
members are about equally divided as to 
choice between the Valley Inn Hotel at 
Neenah and the Grand View Hotel, Chain 


of Lakes, Waupaca. 
H. N. Wuson. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., June 7.—Flour was 
lower and neglected. Offerings were 
good, both on spot and to arrive, and 
even resellers were in evidence with bar- 
gains, but buyers were loaded and re- 
fused to be interested. With old flour 
abundant and cheap, many in the trade 
are wondering what will become of the 
first run of new should the government 
fail to come to the rescue; but, from all 
accounts, the government realizes that in 
feeding Europe, which will include Ger- 
many, it has a huge contract on its hands, 
and will fulfill the obligation even if it 
is necessary to exhaust every vestige of 
the country’s surplus. 

Springs were weak and ignored, short 
patents closing nominally at $11.75@12; 
long patents, $11@11.50; first clears, 
$9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. Long 
patents and first clears were especially 
weak, the former being offered by a win- 
ter wheat mill as low as $10.75, cotton, 
while the latter were seeking bids down 
to $8.50, without success. There was ap- 
parently no demand and no trading. 

Hard winters were dull, with patents at 
the close ranging nominally $11.75@12; 
long patents, $11@11.50; first clears, 
$9.25@9.75,—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more 
in wood, or 20@30c less in bulk. New 
patent for July shipment was offered at 
$11, cotton, but the trade merely smiled 
at this. 

Soft winters were downward and neg- 
lected, patents closing nominally at $11 
@11.25; near-by straights, $10.25@10.50, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 60c more in wood, or 
20@30c less in bulk. Offerings were 
pressing in some instances, yet there ap- 
peared to be no trading in any direction. 

City mills ran to capacity on Victory 
flour and experienced a fair domestic de- 
mand. They made no change in flour, 
but reduced feed $1@2 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 113,179 
bbls; destined for export, 84,934. 


NOTES 
Number of seagoing vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 64; number now in port, 46. 
Receipts of southern wheat from June 
18, 1918, to June 7, 1919, 1,223,258 bus; 
same period last year, 1,515,694, 
Exports from here this week included 
2,789 bbls flour and 1,934,809 bus grain— 
823,457 wheat, 248,196 corn, 426,844 oats 
and 436,312 rye. 
Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
7, 1918, to June 7, 1919, 572,515 bus; year 
, 410,216. Range of prices this week, 
$1.77@1.83; last year, $1.20@1.60. 
Flour quotations committee on ’change 
for June are A. W. Mears, J. Ross Myers 
and William C. Scott; alternates, H. S. 
Belt, C. H. Gibbs and Duane H. Rice. 
Lewis Blaustein, local millers’ agent 
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and flour distributor, is back from a trip 


which included and the Potomac 
a5 Bakers’ Convention at 
. Va, 


Some mills are making very poor flour 
from wheat which they claim to be get- 
ting from the government; so poor that 
it is being promptly turned down by the 
fer as an unfair tender on their pur- 
chases. 


The new 5,000,000-bu concrete grain 
elevator under construction at Canton, 
Baltimore, for the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
replacing the structure burned three 
years ago, is expected to be ready for 
service Sept. 1. 

The freighter Benoni, built by the Bal- 
timore Dry Docks & Shipbuilding Co., 
was successfully launched the other day. 
She is 423.9 ft long, 54 ft beam and 29.9 
ft depth, is equipped with General Elec- 
tric turbines, and will use oil as fuel. 


Ships from other ports are constantly 
coming here for cargo, six having arrived 
in one day last week from New York, 
Philadelphia and Newport News, it being 
claimed that Baltimore has the facilities 
for loading cheaper, better and quicker 
than her competitors. 


Cornelius Jefferson Rivenbark, former- 
ly a millers’ agent at Norfolk, Va., but 
latterly connected with the Baltimore 
American, has been appointed general 
agent of the Baltimore-Southern Naviga- 
tion Co., Inc., which on June 12 will 
begin operating a ped «» steamship line 
between Baltimore and Newport News. 


The hulls of six tugs, built for the 
emergency fleet by the Eastern Shore 
Shipbuilding Corporation at Sharptown, 
Md., arrived here this week for machinery 
and general equipment. The boats, each 
of which is 100 ft long, 24 ft beam and 
10 ft depth, are named Hurricane, Bliz- 
zard, Cyclone, Monsoon, Typhoon and 
Tornado. 

William H. Hayward, president Cham- 
ber of Commerce and treasurer C. A. 
Gambrill Mfg. Co., operating the Patap- 
sco Mills, says he does not think new 
flour will sell much, if any, lower than 
the present price of old, particularly if 
the government reverses its last year’s 
policy and begins buying early, which he 
thinks it is reasonably certain to do. 

The Chamber of Commerce and Flour 
Club of Baltimore have instructed their 
delegates to the general meeting called 
by Director Barnes in New York, June 
10, to approve in the main the “proposed 
contracts between the Grain Corporation 
and individual members of the various 
trades engaged in handling and manu- 
facturing wheat and wheat products.” 

H. D. Eidman & Bro., feed and grain, 
exhibited on ’change this week some won- 
derfully fine stalks of growing “China” 
wheat from Baltimore County, Maryland. 
The stalks were nearly six feet tall and 
big in proportion, while the heads were 
practically six inches long and full of 
grain, indicating a yield of something like 
100 bus to the acre. The exhibit attract- 
ed great attention. 

Clifton Johnson, of the Sixth Army 
Corps of the American Expeditionary 
Forces, who before going to war was em- 
ployed by Lewis S. Tyler, local manager 
for Washburn-Crosby Co., as a salesman, 
returned from France this week, and on 
receipt of his discharge was reinstated in 
his former position by Mr. Tyler, and 
given two weeks in which to rest before 
resuming his duties. 

The shipping board announces that P. 
A. S. Franklin, president of the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, has been ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to make 
recommendations to Congress as to need- 
ed changes in the navigation laws with 
respect to the measurement of vessels 
under the American flag, revision of rules 
with respect to standardization, construc- 
tion, inspection and similar ship matters. 


The Inter-Continental Trading Corpo- 
ration is the name of a new concern which 
has just been organized here to engage 
in diversified export and import trading 
on a large scale. The officers are: Horatio 
L, Whitridge, president; W. D. Hunting- 
ton, vice-president; A. S. Goldsboroug 
secretary; Eugene L. Norton, treasurer; 
directors, including officers: A. W. Gallo- 
way, W. Champlin Robinson, William H. 
Matthai, Thomas E. Cottman, T. Edward 
Hambleton and George S. Jackson. ° 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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In general there is .practically no 

change in flour market conditions, and 
such sales as have been reported were 
for small lots and of a scattering nature. 
In the main, mills remain firm with re- 
gard to prices. Slight concessions for the 
purpose of forcing sales have been made 
without any appreciable result, because 
buyers have sufficient stocks either on 
hand or in transit, and are in an excel- 
lent position to wait. The general feel- 
ing seems to be that there will be very 
limited business until the new-crop flour 
is offered more freely and in larger vol- 
ume. 
There are continued offers of new-crop 
Kansas for July shipment, in limited 
quantity, at $11.25, jute, and some few 
eases wherein Oklahoma mills have of- 
fered as low as $11, but even these low 
prices do not interest buyers to any great 
extent. The feeling seems to prevail that 
$11 will be about the basis of the new- 
crop flour at the outset. 

Cereals other than flour were equally 
dull, but prices for corn goods seem to 
be continually advancing. 

Flour quotations: spring fancy patent, 
$13@13.25; standard patent, $11.50@ 
12.75; first clear, $9.75@10.10; winter 
straight, $11@11.50; Kansas straight, 
$11.50@12, and rye, $8.25@9.60 bbl, jute. 

Yellow granulated corn meal was quot- 
ed at $4.321%,; white, $4.30; corn flour, 
$4.25@4.50, per 100 Ibs. 


INTEREST IN CONFERENCE 


The interest of the trade is now cen- 
tered upon the conference with Julius 
Barnes, to be held Tuesday, June 10, at 
the Chamber of Commerce, and, as the 
pro d form of contract has been print- 
ed and distributed, several preliminary 
conferences of the committee appointed 
by the New York Flour Club for the pur- 
pose of discussing the provisions of the 
contract have been held. In the main, 
the form of contract as presented is quite 
acceptable to the members of the trade, 
though some slight changes are looked 
upon as desirable to the end that certain 
of its provisions may be made less sus- 
ceptible of varied construction. 


HOLLAND BUYING NO FLOUR 


There is continuous inquiry on the part 
of exporters as to the possibility of re- 
newing relations with importers of Hol- 
land and Scandinavia, but a representa- 
tive of Holland stated last week that his 
government was buying no flour at all, 
but confining its purchases to Argentine 
wheat. Moreover, as there were heavy 
purchases of rye grain in New York, it 
is just possible that this is for shipment 
either to Holland or Scandinavia, or both. 


SMITH RESIGNS DIRECTORSHIP 


It was announced from Washington 
last week that Alfred H. Smith, regional 
director for the eastern territory, under 
the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, had resigned. He will resume the 
presidency of the New York Central sys- 
tem, which he left with the commence- 
ment of federal control, on Dec. 28, 1917. 

At the offices of the New York Central 
it was said that Mr. Smith’s resignation 
followed repeated requests to be relieved 
of his government duties in order that 
he might prepare to resume his work as 
head of road. It was said that Mr. 
Smith worked in harmony with Director 
General Walker D. Hines up to the mo- 
a of his resignation. 
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been assistant regional director through- 
out government control. Mr. Hardin was 


vice-president of the New York Central,- 


and is an expert in operation, mainte- 
nance and engineering. He was in the 
service of the New York Central for 20 
years. He began his railroad career as 
a telegraph operator on the Southern 
Railway. 


NEW TANNER-GROSS BRANCH 


Announcement is made by W. P. Tan- 
opening of 
its New England branch with. headquar- 
ters at 110 State Street, Boston. The 
new offices will be in charge of Harry E. 
Gwinn, who has represented the Gwinn 
Milling Co., of Columbus, Ohio, in the 
Virginias and Carolinas for many years. 
He is well known in the trade, and 
should prove a valuable acquisition to 
the company’s already large staff. Mr. 
Gwinn is the son of C. E. Gwinn, of the 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio. In 
addition to the home offices, 23 Beaver 
Street, New York, the firm has a branch 
office in the New York Life Building, 
Kansas ae and also owns and operates 
large warehouses and a handling plant 
at New Brighton, Staten Island, New 
York City. 


THE CUBAN SITUATION 


Barraque Macia & Co., a large flour- 
importing house of Havana, states that 
on May 30 there were reported to be in 
the hands of the flour-distributing com- 
mittee about 60,000 bags of 140 lbs each. 
It should not take long to get these into 
consumption, so that general business in 
the island should soon begin to take on 
its regular activity. In fact, some New 
York exporting houses have been doing a 
very satisfactory volume in Canadian 
flour, which they have been able to buy 
at prices much under those of American 
mills, bringing it through New York in 
bond for shipment to Cuba. 


NOTES 


Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadel- 
phia, has opened an office in. New York 
at 39 Cortland Street, which is in charge 
of Thomas E. Healy. 

The Food Administration announced 
last week that all restrictions had been 
removed from the cottonseed industry 
and all price regulations discontinued, as, 
owing to present conditions, there was 
no further need for restrictions or regu- 
lations. 

The Merchants’ Association of New 
York has entered a protest against the 
proposed legislation which would take 
from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion its power to authorize changes in 
the long and short haul clause of the 
interstate commerce regulations. 

Delegates from the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo and 
Cleveland Flour clubs met in New York 
Monday, June 9, for the purpose of form- 
ing a federation of. flour clubs. This is 
generally regarded as an excellent move, 
and no doubt will be of advantage to all 
the reputable concerns in the flour busi- 
ness. 

Forty carloads of flour have been dis- 
tributed in Riga by the American Relief 
Commission, on evacuation of that city 
by the Bolsheviki under pressure of Let- 
tish and German volunteers, a dispatch 
to Herbert Hoover reported. The flour 
train arrived in Riga on May 30 from 
Mitau, under convoy of a volunteer guard 
commanded by Lt. George Harrington. 

The annual elections of officers and 
members of the board of managers of 
the New York Produce Exchange was 
held last week, resulting as follows: 

resident, Edward Flash; vice-president, 

. B. Pollock; treasurer, E. R. Carhart; 
members of the board of managers, Lyn- 


don A W. A. Johns, J. B. Smull, 
L. W. F H. R. Howser and B. 


H. Wunder. 





BUFFALO 

Burratio, N. Y., June 7.—Millers here 
are for once all of one mind concerning 
the falling off in the demand for flour 
and prices. Not in some time have they 
held so well together in the latter re- 
spect. What little business is passing 
seems to be at the same figures for the 
best patent. They have of course little 
to offer and from all reports will have 
all they can do this month to fill the 
orders now on the books, after which will 
come the shut-down unless they can se- 
cure more wheat, and this seems impos- 
sible, except at considerably higher prices 
than they can afford to pay. They all 
want wheat and are figuring for addi- 
tional =. 

According to letters from Kansas that 
crop, instead of being two weeks earlier 
than usual, will be that much later, and 
if anything arrives here before Aug. 1 
it will be in small quantities. 

By July 10 the mills here will be en- 
tirely out of wheat, according to those 
best posted. Just at present they are all 
fairly busy in the conversion of wheat 
into flour, but no new business. 

The local small trade is taking on a 
little flour, just what they need, and will 
carry no stocks of consequence, as hot 
weather has checked the home baking. 

There is no demand for rye flour here 
and prices are easy. Nothing doing in 
graham. 

Winter wheat flour representatives 
here find no encouragement in trying to 
place orders even at what are considered 
reasonable prices. Short winter patent 
is quoted at $13.15, standard $12.60, and 
pastry $11.70, track, Buffalo. 

Millfeed buyers have shown quite a 
lively interest in bran the past two days 
and prices are stiffening up. There were 
sales here down as low as $35, sacked, for 
prompt shipment. Dry weather and the 
belief that the market has been too low 
seems to be a good gamble to jobbers 
and they are ready to take a chance. 
Besides this the report that the North- 
west is out of the market is having its 
influence. The decline here was due to 
quite a liberal production of bran and no 
orders at the moment for shipment. Ca- 
nadian bran was held at $40 and deliv- 
eries here were applied on season con- 
tracts, it is said. 

Standard middlings followed the de- 
cline in bran, but the heavier feeds are 
unchanged, in fact there were no offer- 
ings. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is almost neg- 
lected, but up to date no change has 
been made in quotations. Hominy feed 
scarce and firm. Prompt shipment sold 
at $67.50, sacked, Buffalo. 

Gluten feed in fair demand and no 
change in prices. Cottonseed meal in 
light supply and inquiry fair. Oil meal 
sold at $66.50@67 for June and July 
shipment and spot at $72, but the de- 
mand was light. 

The main interest was in future ship- 
ments of dairy feeds and these are selling 
well. Grass is hardening and after the 
middle of August manufacturers are 


looking for the largest business ever 


known in this country. 

Rolled oats are active and the trade 
seems to be unable to get supplies fast 
enough this week. Oat hulls, reground, 
continue scarce and sellers are asking 
quotations, but doing little. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills here for the 
week was 153,850 bbls, representing 92 
per cent of capacity, compared with 143,- 
750, or 86 per cent, last week, 63,600, or 
38 per cent, a year ago, 118,550, or 71 
per cent, in 1917, 98,700, or 59 per cent, 
in 1916, and 110,200, or 80 per cent, in 
1915. 

NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are about 5,800,- 
000 bus, compared with 299,000 a year 
ago. 

Shipments by canal to New York this 
week were 72,000 bus of oats and 14,800 
bus of barley. 

The weather has been fine in this state 
this week and farmers managed to get 
in their grain crops. : 

Allan Baxter, of the A. E. Baxter 
Engineering & Appraisal Co., is in Dal- 
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las, Texas, looking over the Stanard- 
Tilton mill. 

Receipts of grain at Buffalo by lake 
this week were 3,472,000 bus, of which 
2,300,000 were wheat, 1,571,000 from Ca- 
nadian ports. A year ago the receipts of 
grain were 342,300 bus. 

The government last May loaded 10,000 
cars with grain at this port. This week 
2,500,000 bus were shipped out, and be- 
ginning Monday a start will be made 
on 750,000 bus of rye, 600,000 bus of 
barley and 1,250,000 bus of wheat. 

The Batavia Food Products Co., Inc., 
has gone into bankruptcy, with liabilities 
of $185,719. An application for an order 
to show cause why the sale of the stock 
in warehouses should not be set aside for 
the benefit of creditors is pending here. 

E. Banaasser. 





BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 7.—Millers’ repre- 
sentatives report the demand for flour as 
dull as ever, with the trade showing abso- 
lutely no interest, even when some attrac- 
tive concession is made. No one seems 
to be at all anxious about the future, 
and consumers and distributors of flour 
locally are as independent as can be 
found anywhere. They are fairly well 
supplied with flour for the present, while 
some have still a considerable amount due 
on old contracts. For this reason they 
are going slow and only placing their 
immediate needs. 

Most flour men are of the belief that 
there will be no permanent improvement 
in the situation until government control 
of the market has been terminated. 
There are a few who expect that the new 
wheat will start at a point several cents 
above the government guaranteed price, 
but this is not the expectation of most 
of the large buyers and jobbers. 

The comparatively high prices quoted 
on flour are having their effect upon the 
bread situation. According to Boston 
bakers, housewives must prepare for an 
increase in price. Hathaway & Sons 
have sent out an announcement that 
owing to the high cost of manufacture, 
both on labor and material, it is impos- 
sible to operate on present prices. Flour 
and other materials, in the opinion of the 
company, give no sign of any reduction 
in cost. It is believed that the increase 
will be about one-half eent a loaf at 
wholesale. The bakers of Massachusetts 


-and New England are in a district in 


which they pay the highest freight rates 
on all food materials, but despite these 
conditions, bread prices have averaged 
less for the past year than in most of the 
large cities in other parts of the country. 
The General Baking Co., another Bos- 
ton wholesale bakery, believes an increase 
is necessary because of the flour costs, 
which are now greater than when the 
present bread price was established. This 
company has not yet compiled its figures, 
but believes that the increase in the bread 
price will be about lc, wholesale. 
Speculative millers are quoting new 
wheat flours for forward delivery at $12 
bbl, in sacks, for new Kansas hard wheat 
flours, 95 per cent patent, delivery to be 
made as early as possible. No business 
reported. Conservative flour men state 
that, based on the government’s guaran- 
teed price, Kansas hard wheat winter 


patent flour could be laid down in Boston . 


at $10.75@11.50 bbl, in sacks. 

The stock of unsold flour in Boston 
June 1, 1919, as reported by the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, and exclusive of 
stocks owned by the Grain Corporation, 
showed an increase of about 12,600 bbls 
over the previous month. On that date 
the jobbers and other distributors had on 
hand for domestic use 42,682 bbls, com- 
pared with 30,066 May 1 and 34,639 a 
year ago. ‘ 

NOTES 


A new corporation, the Atlas Bread 
Co., Boston, was formed this week with 
a capital of $100,000. 

Two steamships sailed from Boston this 
week with full cargoes of grain. The 
steamship Baron Baeyens sailed June 7 
for Antwerp with 190,000 bus oats, and 
the Greek steamship Iossofuglu sailed the 
same date for Gibraltar, for orders 


(probable destination, Genoa), with 157,-. 


787 bus wheat. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
were filed this week by William J. Hes- 
lin, baker, New Britain, Conn., liabilities 
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$1,051, assets $100; by Emanuel Taub, 
grocer, B rt, Conn., with liabilities 
of $11,486 and assets of $100, and by 

agn . rsen, grocer, New Haven, 
Conn., with liabilities of $15,137 and as- 
sets of $4,677. 

William B. Hanna has just been ap- 

inted eastern representative of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, succeeding the late Charles 
N. Rogers, who died a few days ago. Mr. 
Hanna has been in the employ of the 
company at Boston for many years; in 
fact, the day of his appointment was also 
the fifteenth anniversary of his entry into 
the employ of the company. He is espe- 
cially fitted for the responsible position 
he now fills through his wide acquaintance 
among the flour men, not only in New 
England, but in New York state. He is 
a member of the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce. ; 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., June 7.—Rochester 
mills ground an aggregate of 14,400 bbls 
of flour this week, or 78 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 12,200 last week, or 66 
per cent. Of this total, 13,600 bbls were 
spring, 100 winter, and 700 rye. 

There has been a little loosening up in 
the available supply of hard wheat this 
week and the mills have ground more 
freely. However, none of the mills are 
looking for any new business, The same 
policy prevails that has controlled for a 
month past: that of taking care of regu- 
lar customers and filling old contracts. 
Some of the mills have about cleaned up 
on their previous sales and are now in a 
position to accept a little new business. 

In the face of such conditions, prices 
are rather nominal, but the feeling is 
for a steady market rather than for much 
change for the present. Some of the 
mills here hold that any easing off in 
prices would still further depress busi- 
ness, on the general premise that it is 
difficult to sell on a falling market. 

Bakers are buying in small quantities 
and all the regular outlets have cut down 
close to a hand-to-mouth policy pending 
the change from the old to new crop 
year, as has been forecast. This is taken 
to mean brisk trade late in June or at 
least early in July. Some go further, and 
assert that there will be a hardening of 
prices despite the heavy wheat crop in 
prospect. But at the best it will be 
many weeks after the new crop year has 
arrived before new wheat will bring much 
relief to mills here. 

Some of the mills are finding extremely 
poor outlet for clears and as a result are 
storing their output in the hope that an 
outlet will be found later on, although 
competition with the next crop is not en- 
tirely reassuring. In the case of low- 
grade, some of the mills here have a 
rather steady market with dog biscuit 
manufacturers, 

Quotations on hard wheat flour follow: 
spring patents, $18@13.10 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, car lots, Boston; local trade, job- 
bing, $12.75, bakers $12.75, cotton 1,’s, 
Boston; first clear, $10.50@11.50, cotton 
Y,’s, car lots, Boston; same, local trade, 
$11.75; low-grade, $7@7.50, jute, Boston. 

The output of winter wheat mills is 
sinking toward the irreducible minimum, 
and there is not much prospect of any 
great increase until the new crop comes 
in, The country mills depend almost en- 
tirely on the local crop, which means 
that they will get little wheat until 
August, However, the larger mills will 
begin to draw on the soft wheat from 
the Southwest as soon as it is available. 
Winter straights are not quoted except 
in a small way to the local trade at 
$12.40 bbl. 

Some of the mills here have taken on 
more business in rye, and the market has 
stiffened about 20c. White brands are 
now quoted at $9 bbl, cotton %’s, car 
lots, Boston. Western rye is jobbed 
here.. The market is reported dull with 
quotations as follows: white, $11 bbl; 
medium, $10; dark, $9, all cotton 1/’s. 

Bran is weaker under the lessening 
demand, and prices are about $2 under 
last week, with quotations: spring, $40@ 
43 ton, sacked, car lots, ; same, 
local, $44@45; winter bran, mill door 
only, $45@50 ton, sacked. Middlings 
steady, little change in prices. Quota- 
tions: $52@54.50 ton, sacked, car lots, 
Boston; same, local, $48.50 ton; winter 
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middlings, mill-door agro! $52@55 ton, 
sacked. Rye feed is steady at $46 ton, 
sacked, local trade. Corn meal, table 
grade, $4.50@4.75 per 100 Ibs, local trade, 
small lots. 

NOTES 

Agriculturists are putting forward 
ney effort to buck the daylight-saving 
aw. 

Farmers of Steuben County have or- 
ganized a co-operative association for 
buying and selling. 

With the seeding of spring grain cut 
short by the wet spring, it is likely that 
a rather large acreage will be put into 
buckwheat. . 

The weather has been abnormally warm 
for June, with the thermometer ranging 
well up into the nineties. Wheat has 
grown very fast for the last fortnight 
and is beginning to show an occasional 
head. 

The New York State College of Agri- 
culture, in co-operation with railroads of 
the state, is operating a “Victory Spe- 
cial” showing improved methods in cook- 
ing and economical feeding of the fam- 
ily. 

. T. W. Kwapp. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Du.vurn, Minn., June 9.—Buyers of 
flour are steadily going out of the mar- 
ket, and no change in this respect is 
anticipated until after the conference of 
grain and milling interests with the Grain 
Corporation this week in New York. It 
is hoped that this will settle something 
definite as to the manner in which the 
new wheat crop will be handled. The 
market has continued the same quiet af- 
fair that has been the rule for some 
weeks. Buyers showed no interest except 
in taking on small retail lots to cover 
actual working requirements. 

Durum flour conditions were practi- 
cally unchanged from a week ago. Sales 
were at a standstill, and the mill was 
working on prior orders and making de- 
liveries on them. 

Aside from filling scattered light or- 
ders and making deliveries on old ones, 
there was nothing doing the past week in 
rye flour. Buyers continue the policy of 
buying sparingly. Prices were reported 
unchanged. The market for rye was 
erratic, 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
31,585 bbls of flour, or 85 per cent of 
capacity, against 33,635, or 91 per cent, 
the previous week, and 16,655, or 44 per 
cent, a year ago. 

The millfeed market was quiet, mills 
being busy making deliveries on old or- 
ders but not pressing sales, having very 
little to offer. Bran showed an easier 
tone, but the rest of the list held up well 
in price. 

NOTES 

J. M. Jenks, of the Nye & Jenks Grain 
Co., was here from Chicago today. 

W. P. Majo, of the Duluth Universal 
Milling Co., has returned from an eastern 
trip. 

The last sale of a membership in the 
Duluth Board of Trade was made at 
$4,750. 

The market for screenings is quiet, 
with inquiry slow and light. Holdings 
are not moving out very fast. 

Considerable durum and _ low-grade 
wheat is coming from Minneapolis to 
Duluth, and is going into Elevator S. 

The oat market continues dull and in- 
clined to easiness. Receipts are light and 
stocks change little, not much moving out. 

The report of the Soo Canal for May 
shows that 910,524 bbls of flour, 29,096,- 
116 bus. of wheat and 9,370,374 bus of 
coarse grains passed through, 

Receipts of Canadian wheat last week 
aggregated 24,000 bus, of which 19,000 
came by boat and 5,000 by rail. The 
movement has subsided for the present. 

Increased receipts and offers of barley 
weakened the price, and the cash article 
closed 3@5c lower than a week ago. Fu- 
tures, on the other hand, closed 314c 
higher. 

Rye futures were irregular last week 
and price swings were constant and fair- 
ly wide, with business limited. The mar- 
ket today closed at 61%4c lower than a 
week ago. 

Arthur S. Jackson, of Jackson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, and C. C. Blair, of the 


Globe Elevator Co,. Duluth, have been 
elected to membership in the Duluth 
Board of Trade. 

Receipts of domestic grain have pick 
up considerably, especially in coarse 
— This is now the best market for 

urum wheat. Farmers are marketing 
their stocks left on hand now that field- 
work is out of the way. 

Except for an occasional boat, the 
Grain Corporation is shipping about all 
of the grain now going from Duluth. 
The volume is not large, and consists 
mainly of small to moderate lots that are 
taken by package freight boats to fill 
cargoes, 

Today the July flaxseed future sold at 
$4.70, which is the high point on the crop. 
September and October did not pass the 
marks set last week. The cash position 
is tightening up under light receipts. No. 
1 spot is now firm, and is quoted at July 
price to 7c over. 

Parker M. Paine, of the Paine Com- 
mission Co., has sold his Duluth interests 
in this company to H. S. Newell, of the 
Standard Grain Co., and has gone to 
Chicago, where he will be associated with 
the firm of Logan & Bryan. He was a 
director of the Duluth Board of Trade. 

H. F. Salyards, vice-president of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, H. A. Starkey, 
president of the Consolidated Elevator 
Co., and A. L. Goodman, of the Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., will represent the 
Duluth Board of Trade at the confer- 
ence in New York June 10 with Presi- 
dent Barnes of the Grain Corporation, to 
consider the handling of the 1919 wheat 
crop. Following the meeting Mr. Good- 
man will visit the trade in the East*and 
attend the Pennsylvania bakers’ conven- 
tion at Lancaster, June 16. 

F. G. Carison. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, TENN., June 7.—Sales of 
flour in the Southeast have been of very 
light volume this week. The aggregate 
amount of new business was about one- 
third of the output of the mills. Ship- 
ments on contracts continued of fair vol- 
ume, but mills are now beginning to clear 
their books of outstanding business, and 
as a consequence output is being cur- 
tailed, While new business has been light 
for some weeks, mills have been enabled 
to run on better than normal time up to 
this week, because of the healthy book- 
ings 60 to 90 days ago. 

Prices continue more or less nominal, 
and at the close of the week were sub- 
stantially as follows: best or short soft 
winter wheat patents, cotton, 98 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $11.50@12; 100 per 
cent flour, $11@11.50. 

Rehandlers report business quiet, and 
are waiting for new crop developments. 
Quotations: spring wheat patents, cotton 
or jute, 98 lbs, delivered at Nashville, $12 
@12.50; hard winter wheat flour, $11.50 
@11.80. 

NEW WHEAT CROP 


There was little change in crop condi- 
tions in Tennessee and Kentucky this 
week, Rains continued, but were not as 
frequent as during previous weeks. The 
May rainfall in Tennessee was reported 
the heaviest in the history of the weather 
bureau. Some reports of rust are being 
made, but the full extent of the damage 
cannot be determined now. Some sec- 
tions of Tennessee report wheat ripen- 
ing, and the harvest would begin at once 
were weather conditions favorable. 

Millfeed continues in light demand, 
and prices are irregular. Quotations: 
soft wheat bran, 100-Ilb bags, f.o.b. Ohio 
River points, $40@44; mixed feed, $50@ 
52; standard middlings or shorts, $52@ 
55. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern, mills, with 
capacity of 196,290 bbls, showed output 
for the week of 81,769, or 41.6 per cent 
of capacity, which compared with 113,718 
bbls and 55.3 per cent. of capacity last 
week, 18.5 per cent the same week in 1918, 
41 in 1917, 49 in 1916, 36.3 in 1915, 34.7 
in 1914, 36.1 in 1913 and 44.7 in 1912. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


The demand continues quiet for corn, 
with No. 2 white $1.90@1.92. Sales of 
corn meal are the lightest ever known at 
this season of the year. Quotations: 
plain meal, sacked, f.o.b. Ohio River, per 
100 Ibs, $3.50@3.70; bolted, 12@15c more. 
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Southeastern corn mills, with a ca- 
pacity of 152,700 bus, pes gran output of 
12,258, or 8.2-per cent o a which 
compared with 18,411 bus afid 12.2 per 
cent last week. 

STOCKS 

Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 

as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


June 7 May 31 
PieGr, . DOIG ..scvccs cease 17,300 18,000 
Wheat, Dus .cccccccesee 151,000 160,000 
Cees WE: cece cts cwacdds 271,000 269,000 
Oats, bus ..... pe eeeeeee 257,000 268,000 


NOTES 

Hohenwald (Tenn.) Milling Co., with 
authorized capital stock of $6,000, has 
been incorporated by G. D. Blackwell, S. 
H. Hinson and others. 

R. W. Casey has bought the interest of 
C. C. Jacobs in the Manchester (Tenn.) 
Milling Co., and will continue to manu- 
facture flour, corn meal and feed. 

The Marshall County Milling Co., Ben- 
ton, Ky., with capital of $6,000, has been 
incorporated by C. B. Cox and others; 
also the Taylor County Milling Co., capi- 
tal $25,000, Campbellsville, Ky., by R. H. 
Russell and others. 

The Southeastern Millers’ Association 
held a well-attended meeting in Louisville 
Friday. The object was to discuss the 
new proposed rules for handling the new 
crop. This is the matter of main interest 
with the millers, as no new developments 
are expected on the old crop, and buyers 
have practically enough flour bought to 
carry them through. 





Joun Lerrer. 


PHILADELPHIA 
PuHiLaperrHia, Pa., June 7.—There is 
no improvement whatever in the local * 
market for flour. Trade continues ex- 
tremely dull, as jobbers and bakers gen- 
erally have ample supplies and are un- 
willing to operate. Second hand stocks 
are generally available below the limits 
of the mills, and, while the latter are in 
many cases willing to make concessions, 
they are unable to get buyers interested, 
Rye flour was very slow, with prices 
easier. Corn goods are largely nominal, 

with buyers holding off. 
NOTES 
A meeting of the Philadelphia Flour 
Club was held at the Bourse on Monday 
to draft an agreement between the flour 
jobbers and brokers and the government 
to be presented at the conference called 
in New York by Julius H. Barnes, 


The new Cherry Street pier, Delaware 
River,-known as Municipal Pier No. 9, 
is completed with the exception of a few 
minor details, and vessels are already 
loading and discharging cargoes at this 
important addition to the Delaware River 
wharf facilities. 

At a meeting at the Bourse on June 2, 
representatives of local shipping inter- 
ests considered ways and means of having 
control of shipping revert to private 
ownership, the revocation of many rules 
that appear unnecessary, now that the 
war is over, and other matters pertaining 
to the development of the port. W. F. 
Hagar, of W. F. Hagar & Co., presided 
at the meeting, and most of the local 
firms engaged in foreign trade were rep- 
resented. It was decided to appoint.a 
committee to meet the Shipping Board at 
Washington. 

Samuet S. Danters. 





Exports for Week Ending May 31, 1919 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbis bus 
New York. 656,854 ..... 150,592 192,360 
BOWOMic sac pecses © exade 6,000) 3 ..a00e 
Philadelp’a. 709,000 53,000 97,000 css 
Baltimore.. 635,000 86,000 6,000 = as aeee 
Newp, News .....+ sees 57000  ceavee 
N. Orleans. ...... 000 17,000 17,000 
Galveston... 118,000 ..... 71,000 = wie ene 
Montreal... 579,000 ..... 188,000 ...... 





Tots., wk.2,697,854 165,000 691,592 209,350 
Prev. wk. .3,885,319. 114,000 1,047,440 1,702,843 


U. K’gdom.1,087,298 63,000 445,995 ...... 
Continent .1,610,556 86,000 128,597 ...... 
8S. and Ctl, 

AMOPFiCR.. cecesc seers 6,000 ...-5. 
We BmGteD. 2 6 vecne coger 11,000 = weiss 
Other 

countries ...... 36,000. Serene | cvwves 





Totals ..2,697,854 165,000 691,592 209,350 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exporte 
July ito *Same time 


May 31,1919 last year 

Wheat, bus .......... 191,282,564 60,927,000 

Flour, bbis .......-+++ 26,715,565 5,683,000 

Totals as wheat, bus. 311,502,561 76,501,000 

Cats. WOW sede oa once 5,945,683 18,623,000 

ee ae Pee eee ee 88,464,833 86,224;000 
*Incomplete. 
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TENTATIVE AGREEMENTS 


Copies of the several tentative drafts 
of agreements for bakers, elevators and 
grain dealers, flour jobbers and millers, 
with the Grain Corporation, which are to 
Serve as the basis of discussion at the 
trade conference in New York, June 10- 
1l, were received this week. As yet, 
members of the trade have had hardly 
time to consider them fully. 

Comparison of the text of the proposed 
agreement between the Grain Corpora- 
tion and millers, as suggested by the 
millers’ committee, with that presented 
by the United States wheat director, re- 
veals the careful thought and painstak- 
ing attention given by the millers to 
every detail of the contract, including 
its phraseology. 

The draft by the millers’ committee is 
clearer and more explicit in many par- 
ticulars and details, has evidently been 
prepared to preclude misinterpretation, 
and covers some minor points of great 
importance not touched upon in the draft 
of the Wheat Director. The draft by 
the millers’ committee is an able docu- 
ment; incidentally it provides satisfac- 
tory means for its own alteration, as 
future occasion may require. 

There is one desideratum, particularly 
important to millers, which must issue 
from this arrangement. The greater em- 
phasis heretofore has been placed upon 
provisions for carrying out the guaran- 
teed price to the producer, limiting the 
liability of the United States government 
thereunder, and having the price of wheat 
reflected at all times in the price of flour. 
It is not less important to assure the 
maintenance of an adequate flow of 
wheat products in all channels of the 
trade at all times. It is difficult to see 
how this can be accomplished without a 
contract satisfactory and acceptable to 
the handling trade and affording them 
honestly and unequivocally the protec- 
tion to which they are entitled. 








THE WEEKS’ MILLING 


The output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity 
of 48,000 bbls, for the week ending June 
7, was 21,900 or 451% per cent of capac- 
ity, es gre with 12,880, or 27 per cent, 
last week, 6,200, or 13 per cent, a year 
ago, 19,500, or 40 per cent, two years 
ago, 23,700, or 49 per cent, three years 
a 


Business is extremely quiet. Mills re- 
port only occasional cars of flour being 
sold. The demand for flour is negligible. 
This does not worry millers particularly, 
inasmuch as most of them have nearly 
all their wheat sold as flour, and are look- 
ing forward to hardly any operation for 
the balance of the crop year beyond fill- 
ing sales already made, 

With the slow demand for flour, and 
the tendency to lower levels, mills are 
showing a disposition either to’ reduce 
steadily their bids for wheat or not to bid 
at all, Even when they bid they receive 
few acceptances as wheat appears to be 
ae well cleaned up. Any wheat 

ught must be predicated upon the 
present low prices for flour. Possibly, 
when field work is completed, about the 
middle of June, more of a wheat move- 
ment may be in evidence. 

In any event, all of the mills figure on 

down for a period of about two 
weeks in order to overhaul and put their 
mills in first-class greet for the com- 

. Eve y brings reports of 
salt hls saith closed down for want 
of wheat. 


The situation in feed is bearish, and 
prices have been showing a tendency to 
go off for some time. Bran is sick and 
a very slow sale, and little, if any, re- 
covery is anticipated for some _ time. 
Heavier feeds are in somewhat better 
position, but likewise show a tendency 
to decline. No one is found who can an- 
swer the question as to whether there may 
be a little reaction in prices of feeds at 
the end of the crop, due to so many mills 
closing down. 

CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Ten mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan, including those at Toledo, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 87,360 bbls, 
for the week ending June 7, made 
45,381, or 52 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 32,460, or 46 per cent, last 
week, by eight mills of 70,560 bbls ca- 
pacity, 

CROP CONDITIONS 

Until Friday of this week, a period of 
warm, forcing weather was prevalent 
through the central states, bringing for- 
ward the growth of crops very rapidly, 
particularly corn. The growth in corn 
has been quite visible and marked from 
day to day. Wheat in the central and 
southern part of the state has headed 
out, and all crops have been making 
rapid progress. 

Farmers have been busy in the fields 
completing the planting of corn and oats, 
The ground has dried out rapidly,.and the 
need of rain was reported from some sec- 
tions, This immediate section had a good 
shower Friday night, and it is now some- 
what cooler. Cutting of wheat will prob- 
ably begin in the southern half of the 
state about the last week in June. 


ASSOCIATION MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association has been fixed for 
July 1 at the Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The midsummer meeting of the In- 
diana Grain Dealers’ Association will be 
held at the Board of Trade Building, 
Indianapolis, July 2, beginning at 10 a.m. 

The annual meeting of the Ohio Grain 
Dealers’ Association will be held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, June 18-19. This is the 
fortieth annual meeting and the first 
time the association has met at Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


The Cleveland Flour Club held its 
monthly dinner and meeting the evening 
of June 3, with an attendance of about 
25 members. The adoption of a uniform 
sales contract and the proposed tentative 
rules for the regulation of the flour job- 
bing business were considered. On the 
whole, these tentative rules made a not 
unfavorable impression as the intent to 
afford the proper protection to this trade 
was evidenced in them, but there are one 
or two points not quite clear on which 
further information will be sought by 
the delegates of the club to the confer- 
ence in New York. 

For instance, the application of the 
protective feature to flour sold by the 
jobber but not delivered in any resale 
settlement period was not understood. It 
was felt that the agreement should not 
be terminable in less than 60 days and 
there seemed to be some doubt about the 
fairness of this feature of terminability 
by only one party to the agreement. 
While the agreement with jobbers speci- 
fied no particular margin for the job- 
ber’s profit, it was assumed that this 
would not be greater than that allowed 
millers and all were agreed that 65c was 
not a for the jobber. 

All jobbers present were in favor of 
flour being sold f.o.b. destination with 
quotations and prices specified according- 
ly in contracts, rather than f.o.b. bulk 
mill. Opinion was somewhat divided on 
the proposal to limit sales for delivery 
within 30 days rather than 60, but there 


was quite a strong sentiment in favor of 
30 days. 

This is a new organization of the 
Cleveland flour trade. C. R. Moody, of 
Moody & Thomas Milling Co.,. is presi- 
dent; A. A. Lederer, of rer Milling 
Co., is vice-president; J. Theobald, Jr., 
of Theobald Milling Ge., is treasurer, and 
C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland Milling Co., 
is secretary. The club shows promise of 
growing into a strong association. 


NOTES 

C. H. Hitch, flour and feed broker, 
Cleveland, left this week to attend the 
feed convention in St. Louis. 

John W. Cain, sales-manager Midland 
Milling Co., Kansas City, Mo., was in 
Toledo this week and called at this office. 

F. W. Blazy, of the Star Elevator Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has gone to Salt Lake 
City and Yellowstone National Park on 
a vacation. He will stop off at Minneap- 
olis on his return, 

T. A. Linfitt, for several years repre- 
sentative of Shane Bros. & Wilson Co. 
in Ohio, has accepted the positon of sales- 
manager of the Leavenworth Kansas) 
Milling Co. and will move to Leaven- 
worth. 

Albert B. Cutter, some — ago an 
officer of the National Milling Co., and 
resident here, but now connected with 
the Colorado Milling & Elevator Co., at 
Los Angeles, was in Toledo calling on 
old friends this week. 

C. R. Moody, Moody & Thomas Milling 
Co., C. W. Fairchild, Cleveland Milling 
Co., and A. A. Lederer, Lederer Milling 
Co., will represent the Cleveland Flour 
Club at the conference with Julius H. 
Barnes in New York on June 10. 

It is reported that cargoes are scarce 
and that boats are coming down the lakes 
light. The grain is about cleaned up, 
and as there is too much tonnage on the 
market for ore, all the vessels cannot get 
cargoes. It was in anticipation of this 
situation that there was delay in starting 
the season this year. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, will go to New York 
to be present at the conference of mill- 
ing, grain and feed interests with Julius 
H. Barnes on June 10. He will repre- 
sent the Toledo Produce Exchange. L. 
W. Dewey, of Dewey Bros. Co., Blan- 
chester, Ohio, president Ohio Millers’ 
State Association, will represent that as- 
sociation. 

C. B. Lemon, president Indiana Mill- 
ers’ Association, will represent Indiana 
millers at the conference in New York 
with Mr. Barnes. Edgar H. Evans, of 
Acme-Evans Co., and H. E. Kinney will 
represent the Indianapolis Board of 
Trade. Elmer Hutchinson and Charles 
B. Riley, secretary Indiana Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association, will represent that- or- 
ganization. 

More than 250 farmers, millers and 
grain dealers from several counties met 
at Lima, Ohio, this week and agreed on 
the approximate prices that should be 
paid at local elevators for wheat. The 
following figures were decided upon: No. 
1, $2.11@2.13; No. 2, $2.08@2.10; No. 3, 
$2.04@2.06. These prices are based on 
the government’s figure of $2.39 at New 
York for No. 1 wheat. 

Secretary C. B. Riley, Indiana Grain 
Dealers’ Association, says that in travel- 
ling over the state he notices a large per- 
centage of wheatfields having rye grow- 
ing with wheat. As, under federal in- 
spection, 10 per cent of rye in wheat 
deprives it of the classification of wheat, 
he urges millers to give publicity to this 
condition and insist upon farmers going 
into the fields at once and removing this 
rye. This matter has. been taken up with 
the department at Purdue University, 
and they have had it up with the farmers. 
If the wheat carrying rye cannot be clas- 
sified as wheat, and the government in- 
sists upon all wheat being bought by 
grade, millers will have much trouble 
with the farmers who have the rye mix- 
ture for sale. The tentative contract 
with the Grain Corporation insists that 
wheat must be purchased according to 
grade, 





Australian cables report large ship- 
ments of wheat to Great Britain, India 
and certain neutrals. Thirty large cargo 
steamers, with a capacity of 200,000 tons, 
have been diverted to Australia to load 


grain. Recent sales of wheat to the Brit- 
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INDIANA 

Inpranapouis, Inv., June 7.—Mills in 
Indianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
3,800 bbls of flour, produced approxi- 
mately 3,200 this week. Reserve stocks 
of wheat are slight, however, and at this 
rate of output practically all of the grain 
in hand or in sight from the old crop will 
have been exhausted in 10 days or two 
weeks. 

Shipments of the 1918 yield now be- 
ing received are very small, as was ex- 
pected, indicating that a very small per- 
centage of the 74,489,000 bus in country 
elevators, mills and terminal elevators in 
the United States on May 23, shown by 
the report of the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, is available for mill- 
ing purposes in this region. 

Demand for flour is only fair, jobbers 
and buyers of carload lots showing an 
inclination, as is usual immediately before 
the harvesting of a new wheat crop, to 
buy only sufficient quantities to supply 
their needs and those of their customers 
until flour from the new crop is avail- 
able. Quotations are ranging $11.70@ 
11.80 per bbl, carload lots, cotton basis. 

None of the local mills have any con- 
siderable quantity on hand, and what de- 
mand there is promises to absorb both the 
current production and what is stored 
before flour of the new crop makes its 
appearance. Jobbers, likewise, report no 
considerable accumulation. The situation, 
both as to the miller and the jobber, is 
much the same as it has been for the 
previous two. weeks. 

Winter wheat and rye both continue to 
make satisfactory progress. Rye cutting 
will begin in the southern parts of the 
state the coming week, and the average 
dates for wheat harvest are indicated as 
about June 20 in the southern part of 
Indiana and July 1 in the northern dis- 
trict. Rust and smut have appeared in 
only a few places, and there is nothing 
yet to indicate that they will hurt produc- 
tion to any extent. 

With stocks of grain low, milling of 
new wheat, both in Indianapolis and in 
other cities in Indiana, will start in some 
instances as early as July 1 to 5, reports 
indicate. This will be from 10 to 15 days 
earlier than usual, an expected early har- 
vest aiding the plans of the millers. 

The demand for millfeed continues 
strong, with a ruling quotation of $44 a 
ton, f.o.b., prevailing. 

TREATED WHEAT FREE FROM RUST 

Farmers in Shelby County, with Russell 
G. East, county agricultural agent, made 
a tour of 32 wheatfields in the county 
yesterday and today, which were sowed 
last fall with seed that had hot water 
treatment. It is intended as an object 
lesson showing how better grain can be 
produced for milling purposes. 

Mr. East and F. J. Pipal, of Purdue 
University, La Fayette, Ind., previously 
had made an inspection of the fields and 
found that they were all free of smut, 
although fields adjoining them, sown with 
seed that was not treated, are affected 
from 10 to 20 per cent. 

The hot water treatment for seed will 
be given in Shelby County and other 
counties on a larger scale next fall than 
heretofore, the use of the method having 
been very limited in Indiana. 

* ¥ 

Fire originating in the gasoline engine 
room destroyed the Ambia Grain Co.’s 
elevator at Ambia in Benton County last 
Tuesday night. The concern was com- 
posed of farmers, and the building was 
erected in 1909. Forty thousand bus of 
grain were stored in the structure. The 
loss is $75,000, with $20,000 insurance. 

Epwarp H, Zireener. 





Import Wheat Tax Proposed 

Wasuinoton, D. C., June 7.—An im- 
port tax on wheat and other cereals is 
eons in a resolution introduced in the 

ouse by -Representative Wheeler, of 
Illinois. According to the terms of the 
measure a tax of 25c bu would be levied 
on wheat, 15c on corn and oats, 10c on 
rye, and an ad valorem duty of 25 r 
cent on importations of wheat flour. The 
Wheeler bill would further impose an ad 
valorem duty of approximately 30 per 
cent on the hepovtetion of live animals, 
including cattle, horses, mules and sheep. 

Joun J. Marrrnan. 
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THE STRIKING MILLERS 


The mills of Winnipeg and other points 
in western Canada have had their share 
of the troubles arising out of the general 
strike that has been sweeping over these 
western provinces. All Winnipeg flour, 
oatmeal and rye mills have been shut 
down. almost continuously since the mid- 
dle of May, and the same is true of 
Brandon, Calgary and other western 
points, though nowhere has the interrup- 
tion been as complete as in Winnipeg. 
Sporadic efforts to resume business have 
been unavailing. 

It should be understood that these 
mills have been in no way party to the 
original dispute with organized labor. 
Their men were well paid, well treated 
and for the most part contented and 
happy. ‘These employees obeyed a call 
from an outside authority, over which 
they themselves had no control, and, as a 
result, have subjected themselves to seri- 
ous immediate loss in earnings, with a 
prospect that many will-never again find 
themselves in the same favorable posi- 
tion in the eyes of their employers. It is 
admittedly intolerable that mill opera- 
tives, who are numerically about the least 
in number and influence among labor 
unionists, should be subject to condi- 
tions such as these and undoubtedly the 
men themselves will correct their position 
as soon as present troubles have blown 
over. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


With the failure of the general strike 
in Toronto, which was announced early 
in the week, demand for flour declined 
to a normal volume here. Mills are still 
filling orders that arose while the public 
was accumulating hoards of foodstuffs, 
but there is now a much smaller volume 
of orders coming in. Throughout the 
country, trade is at its usual level for 
this month, and there are no notable fea- 
tures to discuss. Prices remain at old 
levels. Manitoba spring wheat flour is 
selling at $10.90 net, bbl, in jute, deliv- 
ered in mixed or straight-car lots, On- 
tario points. Ontario winters are scarce 
at $11 bbl, in second-hand jute bags, de- 
livered, and Ontario springs are nominal 
at $10 bbl. 

The market was somewhat disturbed to 
learn, as it did some days ago, that the 
Wheat Export Co. would make .no fur- 
ther purchases of flour in the meantime. 
Inquiries failed to bring information as 
to whether this withdrawal is to continue 
throughout the crop or not. Presumably, 
there will be some additional buying, but 
millers do not feel any too sure of this. 
Some have wheat:on hand that was in- 
tended for export business and others are 
in a position to get some more wheat if 
they have a market for the flour. In the 
meantime Manitoba spring wheat flour 
for export may be quoted nominally at 
its old price of $10.80 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 


MIMLFEED EASIER 


While there is no change to note in 
prices for millfeed here there is a dis- 
tinctly easier feeling, engendered by re- 
ports of a serious , Bn in some of the 
United States centers. Should these re- 
ports be confirmed the Canadian mar- 
ket will most likely follow the decline. 
Demand is considerably better for shorts 
than for bran. Western spring wheat 
bran for delivery in Ontario, in mixed 





cars with flour, is worth $42 ton; shorts, 
$44,—net cash. 


WINTER WHEAT 

A little business was done during the 
week in winter wheat at some country 
points in Ontario, but these sales repre- 
sent merely the clearing up of stocks 
preparatory to receipt of new crop. The 
fixed price for No. 2 winter wheat is 
$2.31 bu, in store, Montreal; No. 2 spring, 
$2.26, same basis. . Manitoba wheat is of- 
fering at Bay ports at $2.34, for No. 1 
northern, f.o.b. car, including supervisors’ 
tax. 

OATMEAL HIGHER 

Owing to the increasing strength in the 
market for oats millers are now quoting 
rolled oats at an advance of 25c bbl over 
old prices. Demand is light. Current 
quotations range $4.25@440 for 90- 
lb bag, delivered in mixed-car lots to the 
trade; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. 

Reground oat hulls are less in demand 
and lower in price. The current quota- 
tion at Ontario points is $30 ton, in bags, 
on track. 

COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in limited supply and 
the markets fully maintain their re- 
cent firmness. All offerings are freely 
taken by buyers here. The current 
price for No. 2 white Ontario oats is 82c 
bu, on track at country points; malting 
barley, $1.33@1.35. 


ONTARIO WEATHER AND CROPS 


All reports from country points in On- 
tario indicate phenomenal growth follow- 
ing a week of hot weather. Crops that 
were backward a week or ten days ago 
have made great gains and are now prom- 
ising well. While some of the grain 
usually grown in this province will not 
be a full crop this year, owing to reduced 
acreage, there is a splendid prospect for 
winter wheat and as harvest approaches 
it is clear that the losses of last year on 
this grain are to be made up in 1919, un- 
less damage occurs between now and har- 
vest. Roughly it may be said that there 
is a prospect of from 700,000 to 800,000 
bus of winter wheat in Ontario at this 
time. 


CANADIAN BUDGET 


Sir Thomas White, minister of finance 
in the Canadian government, brought 
down his budget speech in the House of 
Commons on Thursday afternoon. This 
event has been eagerly waited for in this 
country, as it was expected important 
changes in the Canadian tariff policy 
would be disclosed. Now that the budget 
proposals are before the public it is seen 
that the government has not gone as far 
as some expected while it has consider- 
ably exceeded the expectations of others. 
On the main question it has deferred de- 
cision until fuller inquiry has been made 
into the effect of present custom duties 
in this country. At the same time and 
in order to placate the farmers of the 
West, the government has definitely 
placed wheat, wheat flour and semolina 
on the free list, thus giving statutory ef- 
fect to the order-in-council of April, 
1917, under which the Canadian duties 
were removed as a war measure. This 
change in Canadian tariff applies only 
to countries that admit Canadian wheat 
and wheat products free. Where duties 
are charged against Canada there will be 
a Canadian tariff of 12c bu on wheat and 
50c bbl on flour and semolina. Where 
the country concerned is a member of 
the British empire the tariff on wheat 
will be 8c bu and on flour 30c bbl. 

Besides the foregoing the government 
is reducing the duties on agricultural im- 
plements and removing a considerable 
part of the 74% per cent war tax which 





was added to ordinary customs duties 
some time ago. 


NOTES 


The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., withdrew 
from the flour market this week. As 
this action was unexpected a number of 
millers were caught with unsold flour on 
hand and there is now a little anxiety as 
to when this will be disposed of and at 
what price. 

The Canadian National Railways is 
calling for tenders for the construction 
of superstructure of a grain elevator 
warehouse at Port Arthur. The proposed 
capacity is 700,000 bus and the contract 
will include elevator equipment and un- 
loading shed. 

The federal government of Canada is 
considering the erection of a public ter- 
minal grain elevator at Toronto. It is 
argued that such a convenience here 
would be of great benefit to the farmers 
of Ontario, who are at present without 
any terminal elevator facilities at a con- 
venient point. 

W. L. Harvey, general manager of the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague, Minn., was a visitor in Toronto 
this week. He afterwards went to Mont- 
real. Mr. Harvey’s company controls the 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Moose Jaw, 
Sask., and has through that medium a 
very considerable interest in the Canadian 
flour trade. 

It would be well for the Canadian trade 
to bear in mind that the fixed price for 
Ontario wheat expires June 30. Whether 
this will be renewed or not is doubtful. 
The board of grain supervisors has given 
no intimation of its policy. Dr. Magill, 
chairman of the board, is still overseas 
and it is unlikely that anything will be 
done about prices until his return. 


The effect on grain markets of the 
Winnipeg telegraphers joining in the 
general strike in that city was bad. Win- 
nipeg is the hub of the grain trade in 
this country and without its news and 
trading facilities all other markets are 
practically helpless. The attempt made 
by certain elements in the labor unions to 
extend the western strike troubles into 
Toronto and other eastern cities has been 
a failure. Very few men of this city 
responded to the call and after a few 
days the unions themselves decided that 
the strike was not a success and it was 
called off. 





MONTREAL 


MontreEAt, Que., June 7.—There are 
no new developments in the local flour 
situation. Demand is good. The move- 
ment of flour for export from this port 
is large. The market is active and local 
prices are firmly maintained. Car lots 
for country points are quoted at $11 
bbl, in jute bags, ex-track, Montreal 
freights, and for city bakers at $11, ex- 
track, or at $11.10, delivered, less 10c 
bbl for spot cash, 

Trade in winter wheat flour is quiet. 
Offerings from Ontario millers are lim- 
ited. Sales of broken lots were made at 
$11.40@11.50 bbl, in new cotton bags, and 
at $11.20@11.30, in second-hand jute 
bags, ex-store. . 

Demand for white corn flour is fair 
with sales of broken lots at $10.10 and 
rye flour at $8.75@9 bbl, in jute bags, 
delivered to the trade. 

There is a good demand from Ameri- 
can buyers for bran and some large sales 
were made for shipment to the United 
States at a price equivalent to $48 ton 
here. The domestic trade is active. Bran, 
in car lots, $42.50@48; shorts, $44.50@ 
45 ton, including bags, ex-track. 

There is a steady demand for golden 
cornmeal at $5.25@5.35 per bag, deliv- 
ered. Trade in rolled oats for export ac- 





count is good and sales were made at 
$4.50@4.75 per 100 lbs, while on spot the 
best prices are $4.10@4.25 per bag of 90 
lbs, delivered. 

Owing to keen competition between ex- 
porters for Canadian western barley for 
export account prices have advanced 2% 
@3c bu with sales of round lots of No. 
4 at $1.38@1.39 bu, ex-track. 


NOTES 


W. L. Harvey, general manager of the 
New Prague Flouring Mill Co., New 
Prague, Minn., was introduced on ’change 
this week by C. Ritz, local manager of 
Robin Hood Mills, Ltd. 

G. Burton, of the export firm of Ca- 
nadian-American Grain, Ltd., who has 
been on an extended tour through Europe 
on business connected with his company, 
arrived home on June 4, 

The S. S. Egori, of the Elder Dempster 
line, arrived in port this week and will 
load for South African ports, sailing 
about June 15. This sailing will inaugu- 
rate for the season the South African 
service, 

C. R. Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., who has been seri- 
ously ill for some weeks past, is making 
excellent progress toward recovery. Mr. 
Hosmer hopes to be at his office within 
a relatively short time. 

The traffic borne over the Lachine 
Canal for the month of May shows a 
general increase as compared with that of 
the same month last year. The total 
amount was 4,077,371 bus, while that of 
the same month last year was 1,184,409 
bus. The former total was made up of 
2,896,005 bus wheat, 139,358 bus. oats, 
997,000 bus barley, and 45,000 bus flax- 
seed, The amount of flour was 220,379 
sacks as compared with 50,570 last year. 


Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 
Wiwnirec, Man., June 7,—The Winni- 
peg labor trouble is still in active force, 
but conditions are improving. This ap- 
plies to milling as much as any other 
line of business. Some attempts have 
been made to get the mills running again, 
but these met with scant success. Both 
the local mills are now considerably be- 
hind with their orders, especially those 
for export. This is true, as well, in 
Brandon and Calgary, where similar 
troubles have been experienced. At other 
points production is steady. Prices have 
not changed. 

The Wheat Export Co., Ltd., is again 
out of the market for flour, haying 
bought its requirements to the end of 
June. Whether any July flour will be 
bought for export or not is doubtful. 
This will depend on overseas demand 
and the ocean shipping situation, 

Local prices for standard spring wheat 
flour, per bbl, in 98-lb cotton or jute 
sacks, cash or sight draft terms, are as 
follows: 

Ontario from Port Arthur west....... 


BEGMIRORS cc cccvavecvscdccedesocsecue 10.40 
BewWatchewan «occ ccscsessccccessecse 10.30 
AIDOIGR 5 ive cevcvasetecneccveccezsees 0.20 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.40 
British Columbia, coast territory..... 10.50 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.55 
Pe BP Pee Tread OL 10.70 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City deal- 
ers buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton 
lots, 20c over. Package differentials: 49's, 
cotton, 20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over.- 
Covers for 98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 40c bbl extra. 


MILLFEED 

There is no change in the prices for 
bran or shorts, but the market may be 
described as easier. Demand for bran has 
fallen off. For delivery in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta, in mixed-car 
lots with flour, bran is worth $41 ton, in 
bags, and shorts $43. In British Columbia, 
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bran is worth $47, and shorts, $49, deliv- 
ered, basis Vancouver. 

Receipts of wheat at Winnipeg and 
other western inspection points are com- 
paratively liberal, and there is not now so 
much demand from millers. Quotations: 
No. 1 northern, $2.241, bu; No, 2 north- 
ern, $2.2114; No. 3 northern, $2.1714,— 
in store, Fort William or Port Arthur, 
plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Oats and barley are moving to market 
slowly, and prices retain their strength. 
No. 2 Canadian western oats are selling 
at 751,c bu; No. $3 Canadian western bar- 
ley, $1.18%4,,—in store, Fort William, 


OATMEAL 


Outside mills are running lightly or 
not at all, and demand is at a low ebb. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $3.50@3.70, in 
80-lb bags, mixed-car lots, delivered; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 


THE CROPS 


Crop reports from most parts of the 
West are encouraging and the grains, 
especially wheat, appear to promise un- 
usually well. With the absence of tele- 
graphic service reports are not as com- 
plete as could be wished. 


NOTES 


The Winnipeg bag factories are hav- 
ing their share of the current labor trou- 
bles and very little work has been done 
in any of these since the middle of May, 
when the general strike began. So far 
as they can the companies represented 
here are meeting the demands of their 
trade from other plants but this is slow 
and unsatisfactory. 

-To some extent the trouble with or- 

anized labor into which Winnipeg has 

allen is being cleared up. The malcon- 
tents have made enough mistakes to damn 
their cause and the city is slowly reach- 
ing a point where their services may be 
replaced. Disorder, arising from a sense 
of failure, has broken out on one or two 
occasions, but in the main the strike is 
still a peaceable one. The older and 
more conservative union elements, that 
did not go on strike, are endeavoring to 
bring matters to a close by negotiation 
between the disputants. 

G. Rock. 





Indemnification for Millers 


The following letter of information to 
members of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, concerning the Grain Corporation’s 
policy in the matter of indemnification 
upon wheat purchased at present pre- 
miums, in case a resale price below the 
guaranteed figure is established, has been 
sent out by Secretary A. P. Husband: 

“An impression seems to prevail among 
millers that under the provisions of the 
wheat guarantee law, if the Grain Cor- 
poration should establish a resale price 
for wheat below the guaranteed price 
($2.26 Chicago for No. 1 northern, etc.), 
they would be indemnified by the Grain 
Corporation upon wheat they are now 
purchasing at present. premiums, includ- 
ing indemnification for any premiums 
now paid. 

“It may be accepted as a fact that in 
case the Grain Corporation is called up- 
on to indemnify millers for unsold wheat 
and flour on hand, if it should establish 
a reselling price for wheat below the 
saavenhnel price ($2.26 Chicago for No. 
1 northern, etc.), such indemnification 
will be measured by the difference be- 
tween the new established reselling price, 
and the guaranteed price ($2.26 Chicago 
for No. 1 northern, etc.), without regard 
to premiums above $2.26 Chicago, which 
have been paid by millers. 

“It is also true that the indemnifica- 
tion to the jobber, if necessary, would 
be only upon the establishment of a re- 
sale wheat price lower than the guaran- 
teed price, and then only to the extent 
that the Grain Corporation resale wheat 
price was lower than the guaranteed 
wheat price ($2.26 Chicago for No. 1 
northern, etc.). 

“With this information at hand mill- 
ers and others should proceed. according- 
ly, and so regulate their business as to 
preyent a loss to themselves in case a 
resellin price for wheat is established 
by the Grain Corporation lower than the 
guaranteed price. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 36,020, or 76 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 39,170, or 83 
per cent, last week, 29,617, or 63 per 
cent, a year ago, 21,142, or 51 per cent, 
two years ago, 7,339, or 18 per cent, three 
years ago, and 9,990, or 24 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 28,920, or 50 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 40,690, or 71 
per cent, last week, 8,667, or 15 per cent, 
a year ago, 43,701, or 76 per cent, two 
years ago, 2,845, or 5 per cent, three 
years ago, 25,602, or 50 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour trade is marking time, await- 
ing the action to be taken by the wheat 
director at next week’s meeting at New 
York, in regulating the milling. jobbing 
and baking trade and wheat-handling for 
the balance of the crop year and during 
the coming season. 

Bakers’ flour stocks are dwindling and 
must be replenished within 30 to 60 days. 
There is some apprehension as to the 
adequacy of supplies during the transi- 
tion period between old- and new-crop 
flour. Some bakers are anxious to con- 
tract for new-crop flour, but, until the 
new regulations are annotinced, the mills 
are loath to enter into engagements. 

Some new-crop Kansas flour has, nev- 
ertheless, been sold under a wide-open 
form of contract, which attempts to pro- 
vide against all contingencies that may 
arise under the new regulations as to 
wheat control and operating. These con- 
tracts do not name a specific price, but 
provide that the price to be paid by the 
buyer shall be based on the actual cost 
of wheat, plus freight and sacks, minus 
amount received for feed, plus a stated 
amount for manufacturing cost and 
profit. 

Soft wheat flour is quoted on the basis 
of $11.30@11.70 bbl for family patent in 
49-lb cottons. 

Montana mills are offering more freely 
than a week ago, and prices are generally 
20c bbl lower. Standard bakers patent 
is quoted at $11.50@12.20 bbl, basis 98-lb 
cottons. 

Stocks of millfeed are large and the 
demand limited. Soft wheat mill-run is 
quoted at $36@37 ton, delivered transit 
points. Montana bran is being offered 
here at $34 ton, but finds little sale. 


MILLERS’ MEETING AT PORTLAND 


A meeting of the North Pacific Millers’ 
Association was held at Portland on June 
4, attended by representatives of 63 mem- 
ber mills. In the absence of O. D. Fisher, 
president, E. O. McCoy, vice-president, 
presided. 

The meeting considered in detail the 
tentative draft of the millers’ agreement 
sent out to the trade on May 29 by Julius 
H. Barnes, United States wheat director, 
and also the final draft for the millers’ 
agreement prepared by the committee of 
16 of the Millers’ National Federation. 
The latter agreement met with the ap- 
proval of those present as to practically 
all matters wherein it differed from the 
proposed agreement of the wheat di- 
rector, and it was voted that it was the 
sense of the meeting that the latter draft 
be approved, and that the representatives 
of the North Pacific Millers’ Association 
to attend the conference on June 10 and 
1l-should seek its adoption. 

The association will be represented at 
this meeting by O. D. Fisher, general 


manager Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seat- 
tle; E. E. Kiddle, president Pioneer 
Flour Mills Co., Island City, Oregon, and 
associated mills; and E. H. Leonard, vice- 
president Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., 
Waitsburg, Wash. 

The association also voted to recom- 
mend to the United States Grain Corpo- 
ration that it fix the differential between 
sacked and bulk grain during the coming 
crop at 4%c bu. It was also voted that 
the mills of the association confine their 
millfeed output for sale to the local trade 
to mill-run and middlings. This agree- 
ment does not prevent the mills from 
manufacturing bran for certain markets, 
such as the Hawaiian Islands, which ob- 
ject to mill-run feed. 


The Growing Grain 


~The condition of winter wheat con- 
tinues satisfactory in practically all sec- 
tions of Washington, Oregon and north- 
ern Idaho, though rain will be needed 
soon in some of the principal grain- 
growing districts. Spring wheat, while 
somewhat backward and beginning to 
need rain in some sections, promises at 
least a normal yield. 


WASHINGTON 


Big Bend Country—Sperry Flour Co., 
Creston: “The usual acreage of spring 
wheat was planted this year. It has 
rooted well, stooled more than ordinarily, 
and is growing nicely, with plenty of 
moisture for this time of the year. There 
was a 20 per cent increase in acreage of 
winter wheat planted, and 90 per cent of 
this is growing. It has jointed and is 
stalking up strong.” Washington Grain 


& Milling Co., Reardan: “Crop conditions . 


covering all kinds of grain in our imme- 
diate locality are excellent. Barring the 
possibility of a frost, the winter wheat, 
of which there is an exceptionally heavy 
acreage this year, is an assured crop.” 
Sprague Roller Mills, Sprague: “All 
grain tributary to our mill is growing 
nicely and is in the best of condition at 
the present time.” The Harrington Mill- 
ing Co., Harrington: “There was only a 
small acreage sown to winter wheat in 
this immediate vicinity, but it is looking 
find, good color and considerable moisture 
still in the ground. Spring wheat is a 
little late, but coming along in good 
Shape; to make a large yield we will need 
a good rain within the next two weeks, 
and another between July 1 and 10.” 

Douglas and Okanogan Counties: Some 
winter wheat about ready to head out 
and some of it slightly yellow due to 
continued cold weather and lack of 
moisture. Spring wheat still in good 
shape. 

Whitman County—The Colfax Milling 
Co: “Winter wheat prospects in this ter- 
ritory are very favorable as yet, although 
we have. had some dust storms in connec- 
tion with hot winds during the past 10 
days that have taken a great deal of 
moisture out of the soil, and spring grain 
is now in need of rain. In fact, spring 
crops will be suffering for rain within a 
week, There is a large acreage of wheat 
this year with winter crops predominat- 
ing, and prospects have never looked 
brighter until the last few days of hot 
winds.” 

Franklin, Benton and Western Walla 
Walla Counties—Pasco Flour Mills Co: 
“Weather conditions have been very fa- 
vorable, and while we have not had a 
great amount of moisture, we have had 
some light showers and the weather has 
remained cool. Consequently, conditions 
are just right for a big crop.” 

Walla Walla County—Preston-Shaffer 
Milling Co., Waitsburg: “Winter wheat 
is in excellent condition. Very little in- 
jury was done by winter frost and the 
wheat presents a good, healthy appear- 
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ance, i Ae § fall sowing is showing 
some heads, while the heads are not 
as large as might be desired, there seems 
to be a healthy stalk and a*prospect for 
grain. Some damage has been done 
y weeds. The spring wheat wth is 
somewhat behind normal, having been 
held back by the cool weather. It is 
doubtful if the acreage of either barley 
or oats is more than 20 per cent of nor- 
mal.” Northern Grain & Warehouse Co., 
Walla Walla: “Present condition almost 
perfect except for weeds. Will not re- 
main so, however, any longer without 
rain. Each day of drouth henceforth will 
reduce condition approximately one point. 
Prospect excellent for good yield.” 


OREGON 

Northern Central Counties—Wasco 
Warehouse Milling Co., The Dalles: 
“Crop conditions in this immediate ter- 
ritory are excellent at this date. Fall- 
sown wheat condition is fully 100 per 
cent, and spring-sown is probably 90 to 
95 per cent. However, spring-sown wheat 
is a very small proportion. While we 
are not pressingly in need of moisture 
yet, a good rain within the next 10 days 
would make us feel more assured of a 
large harvest.” 

Umatilla County—The Peacock Mill 
Co., Freewater: “Crop conditions in this 
district are very good. There was con- 
siderable reseeding of winter wheat this 
spring, and, while the spring seeding is 
late, it looks very good. Winter wheat 
is rather weedy on the whole, but not- 
withstanding believe there will be a fair 
yield providing we are able to get a little 
more moisture within the next 10 days. 
Very little oats were seeded this year, 
and while the barley acreage is only 
about 30 per cent of normal, the condi- 
tion of the grain is good.” 


NORTHERN IDAHO 
Lewistown Milling Co., Ltd: “The pros- 
pects for a good wheat crop are quite 
flattering, and the acreage is the largest 
on record, in fact almost every available 
acre is sown to wheat. There is prac- 
tically no barley nor oats, and practically 
no ground in summer fallow. We had 
an unusually good fall, and fall wheat 
acreage is large, a little larger than usual. 
We also had a fine spring for spring 
seeding. Unless something interferes 
with the crops between now and harvest, 
the chief cause of concern will be storage 
space.” 


MILL AND ELEVATOR FOR NAMPA 

Plans were perfected at a meeting held 
at Nampa, Idaho, June 7, attended by 
J. K. Mullen, president of the Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co., of Denver, Colo., 
and other officials of the company, for the 
construction of a 400-bbl mill at Nampa, 
and a 185,000-bu elevator. The company 
now operates mills in Idaho at Burley, 
Caldwell, St. Anthony, Twin Falls, and 
Weiser. 

NOTES 

The Eagle (Idaho) Mercantile Co. will 

build a 50-bbl mill at Eagle. 


The Umatilla Flour & Grain Co., of 
Pendleton, Oregon, has taken over the 
cereal and feed mill operated by Blyden- 
stein & Co. 


The Medical Lake (Wash.) Grain & 
Milling Co. has been incorporated with 
a capital of $50,000 by William J. Titus, 
John Krahn and O. E. Magnuson, to 
build a mill. 


The shipping board will establish a 
freight and passenger service between 
Seattle and Valparaiso, beginning with 
two 10,000-ton ships, calling at San Fran- 
cisco and various Central and South 
American ports. 

The Holley Milling Co. of Ogden, 
Utah, has brought suit against the Salt 
Lake & Jordan Milling & Elevator Co,, 
of Salt Lake City, to enjoin it against an 
alleged infringement of a_ trade-mark 
and to recover $10,000 damages. 


W. C. Dawson & Co., of Seattle, agents 
for Williams, Dimond & Co., of San 
Francisco, announce that the latter com- 
pany will operate a fleet of ships between 
the Pacific Coast and Europe, that a 
number of shipping board ships have been 
assigned for that service, and that the 
company is authorized to contract for 
freight. The ships will operate to con- 
tinental as well as United Kingdom 
ports. 
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SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Car., June 7.—Flour- 
buying is virtually at a standstill, and 
the marked price concessions made by 
mills and jobbers this week failed to 
stimulate any interest. It is now more 
apparent than ever that buyers, particu- 
larly bakers, are amply supplied for their 
this crop requirements. 

Mill prices in car lots follow: Montana 
straight grade, $11.75@12 per bbl; Da- 
kota and Kansas, of which only limited 
quantities are offered, $13.50@14; Wash- 
ington and oa straight grade, $11.50 
@11.60; cut-off, $10.75@11.20,—all in 
98’s, cotton, delivered San Francisco. 

Millfeed is decidedly weak in sympathy 
with an almost entire lack of inquiry 
from feeders. The trade generally bought 
quite freely early in May, in anticipation 
of a fairly active demand at this period, 
and with deliveries now being received 
are endeavoring to dispose of their hold- 
ings, and are showing a disposition to 
cut prices in many instances under cost 
in order to dispose of a portion of their 
stock. 

The decline in eastern markets has had 
a tendency to divert considerable feed 
from Montana and Idaho points, which is 
having a depressing effect on the mar- 
ket. Bran is quoted by mills at $87@40 
per ton; mill-run, $40@41.50; red dog is 
lower, and offered at $62@64 per ton. 

The coarse grain market is very firm. 
Barley: spot feed, $2.50@2.55° per ctl; 
shipping, $2.65@2.75; call board prices at 
close of this week, December, $2.69@2.70. 
Receipts of barley for past week, 76,434 
ctls. Oats: red feed, $2.35@2.40. Corn, 
California yellow, $3.10@3.25. 


NOTES 

H. D. Yoder, vice-president and sales- 
manager of the Topeka (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., has been spending a few weeks 
in California. 

W. A. Starr, of the Grain Corporation, 
343 Sansome Street, San Francisco, left 
for New York on June 4 to attend the 
Grain Corporation meetings starting 
June 10. 

The Grain Corporation has purchased 
some flour recently from certain Southern 
California mills. The price has been 
$10.50, f.o.b. Wilmington, and only flour 
packed. in 12-0z 140-lb jutes has been 
acceptable. 

Fire, started by sparks from an engine, 
destroyed 2,000 acres of wheat, valued at 
$120,000, on the Stanford ranch, between 
Soto and the right of way, May 31. 
The grain was insured to take effect June 
1, which makes the loss complete. The 
grain was owned by Godhodt Bros., of 
Red Bluff, and J. H. Jones and W. A. 
Yocum, of Chico, who recently purchased 
the land and held a one-third interest in 
the crop. 

A direct service of steel freighters be- 
tween this port and Europe has been au- 
thorized by the United States Shipping 
Board, and will be inaugurated in July 
with at least two sailings a month. The 
Shipping Board authorized the new serv- 
ice on representations that without direct 
steamship lines to Europe it would be 
impossible to transport California crops 
to purchasers in Great Britain, France 
and other countries. 

R. N. Lynch, manager, San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce, returned from 
Japan on June $3 after three months’ 
travel in the interests of San Francisco. 
Mr. Lynch reports that Japan had a sud- 
den and enormous industrial expansion 
due to the war. The conclusion of the 
armistice came upon her with unexpected 
suddenness, and ever since the commercial 
tone has been exceedingly uncertain. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the country is 
showing remarkable adaptability, and up 
to the present time the shrinkage in her 
manufactures has not been alarming and 
has been confined largely to strictly war 
industries. 


R. C. Mason, secretary of the South 
Pacific Millers’ Association, issued on 
June 4 a bulletin to members, stating that 
the annual meeting of the association will 
take place on Friday, June 27, in Assem- 
bly Room 237, Merchants’ Exchange, San 
Francisco, and urging every member to 
attend. The bulletin outlines the tenta- 
tive programme, including a discussion 
of the 1919 crop-handling plan, led by 
Walter Starr, second vice-president of 
the Grain Corporation, and an address 
by Professor hed. Lea, director of the 
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bureau of food and drugs, California 
state board of health. The dinner of the 
association will be held at 6 o’clock in 
the Commercial Club. 


LOS ANGELES 

Los Ancetes, Cat., June 7.—The mills 
in Los Angeles have not been able to keep 
up a steady run for some months on ac- 
count of the scarcity of wheat, but are 
now. commencing full operations on new 
wheat of a very fine quality from the 
Imperial Valley. 

Southern California has had about 
three-quarters of an inch of rain during 
the last two weeks, which is unusual for 
this time of year. No damage resulted 
to grain, but hay has suffered consid- 
erably. 

The local barley market shows a steady 
advance. On today’s call June and July 
barley sold at $2.75, while all December 
sold as high as $2.80. It is understood 
that one local concern has some large 
export orders that show a profit at that 
price. 

Milo maize, which sold around $3 per 
100 lbs during the month of May, for 
June delivery, sold down to $2.70 per 
100 Ibs Tuesday. The stocks are quite 
large, as the price is now below barley 
quotations, and the trade feels that there 
should be a substantial advance. 

It is reported that the Central Milling 
Co. will take over the Olive Milling Co.’s 
plant about June 20. 

I. Moss, of M. Blum & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, has taken out a membership in the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange. 

Mr. Prenot, of the Albers Bros, Mill- 
ing Co., is spending the week at San 
Francisco looking after shipments of 
grain from Imperial Valley that are go- 
ing north by way of water. 

H. E. Woolner, president of the Great 
Western Milling Co., is in San Francisco 
making final arrangements for the open- 
ing up of a mill recently purchased by 
his company. The new mill will be op- 
erated under the name of the Northwest- 
ern Milling Co. 

L. E. Price, who was formerly connect- 
ed with different milling and grain con- 
cerns here, has returned from the war 
zone and has accepted a position with the 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange. 

P. J. Hisey, of the Hisey Grain Co., 
has just returned from a three weeks’ 
visit to San Francisco. 





J. L. Hisey. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Orecon, June 7.—The flour 
output of Portland mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 42,600 bbls, was 
41,058, or 96 per cent, this week, com- 
pared with 39,357, or 92 per cent, last 
week, 9,878, or 24 per cent, a year ago, 
and 22,423, or 67 per cent, two years ago. 

The flour market has been without new 
feature in the past week. ‘The local de- 
mand has. been fair and prices firmly 
maintained at the old range, patents 
bringing $11.30 and bakers $11.15 at mill. 
Whole-wheat flour is unchanged: at $10.25, 
and graham flour is steady at $10.05. 

The mills are chiefly employed in get- 
ting out the government order. There is 
still hope that the Grain Corporation will 
buy more flour for this month’s delivery, 
notwithstanding the statement by Mr. 
Barnes that the relief requirements of 
Europe have been filled. There is likely 
to be a quantity of flour and wheat on 
hand after the latest purchases are filled, 
and it is believed the government will 
want to move it out so as to clear the 
decks for the new crop. 

May was a good month in the exporting 
line. Flour shipments to Europe were 
400,404 bbls, as against 231,429 bbls in 
the same month last year. California last 
month took 18,679 bbls, and 750 were sent 
to Hawaii, the total of 419,833 comparing 
with 243,532 dispatched in May, 1918. 
For the cereal year to date flour ship- 
ments have been 2,072,209 bbls to Eu- 
rope, 110,876 to California, and 1,500 to 
Hawaii, a total of 2,184,585 bbls. In the 
corresponding period last season total 
flour shipments were 1,102,059 bbls, of 
which 837,467 were sent to Europe and 
264,592 to California. 

Wheat shipments last month were 332,- 
062 bus to Europe and 52,000 to Califor- 
nia. There were no shipments in the 
same month last year. at shipments 
for the grain year to date have been 401,- 
405 bus, as against 699,418 in the same 
period last season. 








The coarse grain market has been dull 
throughout the week. Last bids at the 
Exchange were: sacked oats, $52; bulk 
oats, $49@50; bulk corn, $66@67.50; 
brewing barley, $53@53.75; feed barley, 
$52@52.50. 

Grain crop conditions remain favor- 
able. In most of the counties wheat, 
oats, rye and barley are very promising, 
but elsewhere in the state rain is needed. 
Growth has been slow, but wheat and rye 
are heading. Corn is still being planted 
on a large scale for ensilage. 


THE MUNICIPAL ELEVATOR PROBLEM 


The committee of the Merchants’ Ex- 
change appointed to investigate matters 
pertaining to the subsidence of the new 
municipal wheat elevator reported that it 
believed it best for the interests of all 
concerned to work in harmony with the 
public dock commission; 

“Mistakes have been made,” said A. 
Cohn, the chairman, in submitting the 
report, “but as the elevator is there now 
and we have assurances the faults can be 
remedied, we think the best thing we can 
do is to co-operate with the commission, 
so the elevator can be used for grain- 
handling. We do not think it will be 
available for handling wheat in the early 
= of the crop, but it sor ys be used 
ater in the year. This will depend a 
great deal on the work now being done.” 


J. M. Lownspate. 





OPERATIVES CHANGE NAME 


(Continued from page 1027.) 

cash on hand was $1,695.77. There was 
due for advertising in the programme 
$816. This makes total assets of $2,511.77. 
All bills against the association are paid, 
with the exception of some expenses in- 
curred in connection with this convention, 
which will not exceed $300. 
leave about $2,200 available for conduct- 
ing the work of the association during the 
remaining months of 1919. 

“In October our association suffered a 
most severe loss in the death of our 
treasurer, A. C. Brantingham, a staunch 
worker for our interests. P. H. Lawson 
had been appointed acting treasurer some 
time previous to Mr. Brantingham’s 
death, and has continued to administer 
the affairs of the office in a most efficient 
manner. 

“One of the principal activities of this 
office has been the collection of dues. Do 
you realize that you could assist the sec- 
retary materially by paying your dues 
when called and not necessitating the ex- 
penditure of stationery, postage and en- 
ergy in dunning you? The constitution 
prescribes certain methods in connection 
with dues and this office has endeavored 
to follow these regulations. 

“This association should have a mem- 
bership of over 1,000. Just one or two 
members secured by each present mem- 
ber and this would be accomplished. 

“A large amount of work was done by 
this office in connection with finding em- 
ployment for our members and in assist- 
ing mills in securing competent help. 

“There is presented for your considera- 
tion at this convention a new constitution 
and by-laws, representing the thought 
and hard work of your executive com- 
mittee, and designed to meet present-day 
conditions, permitting the expansion of 
the association. A copy of this was mailed 
to every member during the first half of 
May, but up to the time of this meeting 
not a single written or verbal comment on 
the same has been filed with this office. 
You will not make a mistake in adopting 
the proposed laws as they mean progréss. 

“IT hesitate to make any comment on 
the officers and executive committee to be 
selected for the coming year, as I do not 
desire to participate in any of the poli- 
tics of the organization or even to suggest 
desirable timber for office, but I will of- 
fer just this broad suggestion: the com- 
ing year is going to be a critical one in 
the affairs of the association and it is 
going to require men at its head who are 
in position to sacrifice considerable time 
in assisting in building up the associa- 
tion. A member who,is not in position 
to and willing to put earnest thought and 
continuous effort into an office should not 
be selected and should not accept office.” 


BUSINESS SESSIONS 


Every day’s programme was arranged 
to provide for reading of one or more 


This will. 
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papers on subjects of interest to mill 
operatives, followed. by general discus- 
sion under guidance of the question com- 
mittee, which was made up of F. J. 
Becker, Galveston, Texas; L. R. Henkle, 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana, and P. H. Law- 
son, St. Joseph, Mo. Questions and an- 
swers took a wide range and developed 
great interest among the members. 


CHANGE IN NAME AND ORGANIZATION 


At an executive session of the asso- 
ciation, held early in the meeting, a new 
constitution and set of by-laws were 
adopted. These had previously been pre- 
pared by the executive committee. The 
contents were accepted without amend- 
ment or discussion. Aside from covering 
a few details of management, the prin- 
cipal point to the new constitution was a 
change in name from the Fraternity of 
Operative Millers of America to the As- 
sociation of Operative Millers. 


ENTERTAIN MENT FEATURES 


Less attention was given to the matter 
of entertainment than at previous meet- 
ings. The principal feature of this part 
of the programme was a banquet given 
by the grinders Wednesday evening. Pro- 
vision was also made for a visit to a 
local summer garden, and throughout the 
week visiting millers inspected a number 
of local flour mills. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


The election of officers resulted as fol- 
lows: P. H. Lawson, St. Joseph, Mo., 
president; E. M. Friend, Terrel, Texas, 
vice-president; W. C. Dunn, Independ- 
ence, Mo., treasurer; Hugo Roos, secre- 
tary. The executive committee for the 
coming year will consist of F. C. Witter, 
Denver, Colo; L. R. Henkle, Lawrence- 
burg, Ind; A. H. Spehr, St. Paul, Minn; 
C. H. Barnard, Wellington, Kansas; B. 
C. Williams, Detroit, Mich; F. J. Beck- 
er, Galveston, Texas. 

Mr. Lawson, the new president, for- 
merly milled in Texas, but for several 
years has been superintendent of the 
Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Hugo Roos, re-elected secretary, was 
given much credit for his services to the 
organization in the past year. 

R. E. Srerurne. 





FEED MEN IN CONVENTION 


American Association Meets at St. Louis— 





Trade Probl oC idered—Pro- 
posed Legislation Approved 
The American Feed Manufacturers’ 


Association held its eleventh annual con- 
vention at the Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
June 5-6. The registration showed an 
attendance of about 225 feed manufac- 
turers, grain dealers and others closely 
allied with the business. The programme 
was a varied one, including as it did 
many subjects of peculiar interest to the 
trade, every one of which was handled 
by a competent authority. Optimism was 
expressed over the prospect of obtaining 
the enactment of uniform laws govern- 
ing the production and marketing of 
feeds. This effort is one of the objects 
for which the organization was formed. 

George A. Chapman, of the Quaker 
Oats Co., and formerly head of the Feed- 
ing Division of the United States Food 
Administration, read an interesting paper 
on the supply situation and the outlook 
for the future. In part he said: 

“The war brought to the industry many 
complications and hardships which in the 
main have been well met. A great short- 
age of wheat by-products was felt in all 
sections, practically through the entire 
year of 1918 and well into the present 
year. This was due to the light milling 
of wheat and the higher extraction prac- 
ticed in the milling of war flour. The 
low price fixed for wheat feeds by the 
Food Administration caused abnormal 
feeding of these by-products in western 
territories. Wheat feeds were by far the 
lowest-priced feed products obtainable, 
and but little of the already restricted 
output of the milis found its way into 
the East or into territories far distant 
from the point of production. The mixed 
feed manufacturer found it as difficult 
to obtain wheat feeds as did the feed 
dealer or feeder, and practically all man- 
ufacturers were obliged to reduce the 
quantity of wheat feeds used in their 
mixture to the minimum, or cut them out 
entirely. In many sections of the coun- 


discontinuance of distilled liq- 
uors, and the final prohibition of the 
manufacture of beer, cut out hundreds of 
of tons of distillers’ and brew- 
ers’ grains and malt sprouts. This also 
reduced the amount of ny feed enor- 
mously, for the brewing interests have 
been the largest users of corn grits. 

“The shortage of all these materials, to 
say nothing of the shortage of linseed 
meal and cake, due to the short flax crop 
and the failure to import flaxseed freely 
from the Argentine, made a very serious 
and difficult situation. 

“While the situation, so far as wheat 
feeds are concerned, temporarily came 
back to normal, there is a probability in 
the coming few months, owing to the ex- 
haustion of the old crop of wheat, that 
we shall again see a heavy shortage of 
wheat by-products. 

“This shortage of important feed ma- 
terials has thrown a great responsibility 
on the feed manufacturer. He has been 
looked to to supply substitute feeds for 
this great tonnage which has been taken 
away.- The cattle, horses, hogs, and poul- 
try of the non-feed producing sections 
had to be fed, and a considerable —- 
in the feeding system had to be made. 
It devolved upon the feed manufacturer 
to meet the situation, and, generally 
speaking, the situation was well taken 
care of. While many sections suffered 
for lack of feed supplies, in the main 
the distribution was well kept up and 

feeds were supplied. 

“In addition to the shortage of by- 
products, there was a change in the char- 
acter of by-products, due to war milling 
conditions. Red dog flour was not pro- 
duced at all; the flour extraction was 
such that middlings were not of the 
quality heretofore manufactured; the 
barley feed was little more than barley 
hulls. The heavier demand for corn meal 
as a flour substitute brought into play 
corn mills which had not produced corn 
meal for human food for years, and the 
by-product from such mills was a very 
different hominy feed than it had been 
customary to find on the market. 

“With all of these changed conditions 
it is not surprising that some poor feeds 
were found upon the market. Reputable 
and experienced manufacturers of mixed 
feeds found the greatest difficulty in keep- 
ing up the standard and uniformity of 
ge of their mixtures. In the main 

is was accomplished, but in some cases 
by almost superhuman effort. In other 
instances manufacturers of necessity 
changed the character of their product. 
Because of the shortage of supplies and 
the consequent great demand, many mill- 
ers took up the manufacture of commer- 
cial feeds who had little or no knowledge 
or experience. Many of these failed to 
produce feeds up to guarantee or con- 
taining ingredients as represented on 
their packages, through sheer lack of 
knowledge and not through any desire 
to defraud. Then, in rare instances—for 
the dishonest, as well as the poor, we will 
always have with us—was the man who 
deliberately took advantage of the situa- 
tion to perpetrate fraud. 

“Wheat bran is a most excellent ma- 
terial in its place. It cannot be fed alone 
because of its extreme laxative qualities, 
yet mixed with other materials those 
same laxative qualities are a decided 
benefit to the ration. It needs balancing 
as does any feed product. 

“The coarse grains are not satisfactory 
feeds in themselves. They should never 
be fed without grinding, and none of 
them make a wholly satisfactory feed if 
fed alone. None of the grains are high 
enough in protein to make a satisfactory 
dairy feed. Hogs will not grow on corn 
alone. Barley is unpalatable and unsat- 
isfactory with hogs until mixed with 
other feeds. Even the natural grains 
need a supplement of some kind to make 
them satisfactory feeds. All feed ma- 
terials have their advantages. They all 
have their objectionable features. Who 
can say what is a high or a low grade 
material? A feed material is only Thigh- 
grade or low-grade, dependent upon the 
use to whith it is to be put. One ma- 
terial may be high-grade for one purpose 


but low-grade for another. By-products 
and the mixed feed industry are unalter- 
linked together. Without the use of 
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trol Officials of the United States, spoke 
on the subject, “The Straight and Nar- 
row Way.” He told of the activities of 
the Feed Control Board, and of the ap- 
a necessity for the establishment of 
aws designed to bring about uniformity 
in the production of feedingstuffs. 

Professor John M. Evvard, of the Iowa 
State College at Ames, followed with an 
interesting talk on “Feeding.” He ex- 
plained numerous experiments carried on 
by his college, the various kinds of feed- 
ingstuffs used, different combinations of 
feed, length of time the animals were 
fed and the results obtained. Professor 
Evvard was able to give his hearers some 
valuable pointers to carry home with 
them. 

Professor C. H. Burgess, of the Michi- 
gan Agricultural College, was to have 
been present, but in his absence W. E. 
Dickson, of the same college, discussed 
work undertaken by the Michigan Ex- 
perimental Stations, and the valuable in- 
formation that had been gained thereby. 
He also was able to advance some help- 
ful suggestions for the manufacturers to 
embody in their formulas. 

The advantages to be gained by utiliz- 
ing by-products, the value of technical 
training, and the part the knowledge of 
manufacturing and selling costs plays in 
the success or failure of business were 
among some of the other subjects dis- 
cussed. 

R. W. Chapin, of Chapin & Co., Chica- 
go, spoke on “Trade-Marks.” He em- 
phasized the fact that trade-marks have 
no value whatever unless backed up by 


quality; that ill-will instead of good-will 


would follow the marketing of a poor 
product, no matter how much it was 
advertised. In his opinion, a distinctive 
brand or trade-mark is an asset, and he 
urged the members to adopt one, but to 
use brain work and common-sense in 
their selections. 

The committee appointed to draw up 
resolutions on proposed legislation affect- 
ing feeds, brought in the following recom- 
mendation, which, after some discussion, 
was adopted: 

“The American Feed Manufacturers’ 
Association agrees that any form of ef- 
ficient governmental factory inspection 
will be welcomed by all honest manufac- 
turers. . 

“The association agrees that no honest 
feed manufacturer opposes the filing of 
formulas with state or national feed con- 
trol officials, when required by law. 

“The association agrees that if in the 
judgment of Congress, the percentage of 
ingredients or the ingredients in mixed 
feeds is to be stated on the tag or label, 
then such provision or provisions should 
require a statement by percentage of 
each and every ingredient in the mixture 
to the extent of the full 100 per cent, 
whether or not the feed contains ingre- 
dients of so-called low feeding value. 
Reasonable provision in this event must 
be made for variations of analyses of 
certain ingredients, which variations ne- 
cessitate a slight change in percentages to 
maintain the guaranteed chemical an- 
alysis.” 

Harold A. Abbott, of the Albert Dick- 
inson Co., Chicago, was unanimously re- 
elected president of the association. 
Other officers elected were: F. A. Mc- 
Clellan, of -Buffalo, first vice-president; 
Charles A. Krause, of Milwaukee, second 
vice-president; J. B. Edgar, of Mem- 
phis, third vice-president, and L. F. 
Brown, of Milwaukee, secretary. W. R. 
Anderson, of Milwaukee, was re-elected 
treasurer. 

Executive committee: G. H. Chapman, 
of Chicago; H. G. Atwood, of Peoria; 
R, W. Chapin, of Chicago; R. F. Deibel, 
of East St. Louis; O. E. M. Keller, of 
Chicago, and F. A. McClellan, of Buf- 
falo. 

The directors chosen were: J. C. Reed, 
of St. Louis; C. U. Snyder, of Chicago; 
James Boyce, of Davenport, Iowa; J. W. 
Anderson, of Kansas City; Dwight E. 
Hamlin, of Pittsburgh; H. Wehmann, of 
Minneapolis; F. J. Ludwig, of Boston; 
F. S. Lodge, of Chicago; E R. Park, of 
Boston; G. E. Hillier, of Cédar Rapids; 
W. A. Reynolds, of Charlotteville, S. C; 
A. F. Seay, of St. Louis; R. F. Walden, 


of New York; F. M. Wilson, of Lamar, 
Mo.,and W. R. Smith-Vanis, of Memphis. 


CONVENTION NOTES 


It was decided to move the headquar- 
ters of the association from Milwaukee 
to Chicago. 

The St. Louis trade certainly left noth- 
ing undone to make the visitors feel they 
were welcome guests. 

Golf devotees took advantage of their 
visit to St. Louis to spend a few hours 
on the various links there. 

A feature of the entertainment was a 
banquet on the evening of June 5, at 
Bellerive Country Club. The guests were 
taken out in automobiles. 

A box of candy was given to each one 
who registered, with the compliments of 
the East St. Louis Cotton Oil Co. The 
candy was made in part from cotton 
seed meal. 

The yee delegation to the con- 
vention included: H. Wehmann, Inter- 
national Sugar Feed Co; A. J. Hessburg, 


Gould Grain Co; W. R. Kuehn, Albert’ 


Dickinson Co; J. F. Fraser and Jay A. 
Canfield, Fraser-Smith Co; E. F. Carl- 
son, W. P. Devereux Co; Fred Ropte, 
Meinrath Brokerage Co; V. C. Douglas, 
Werthan Bag Co., and R. P. Purchase, 
Interstate Flour & Feed Co. Frank 
Fraser and Jay Canfield visited Memphis, 
Tenn., after the convention, while E. F. 
Carlson went on to Kansas City, and will 
spend a week or two at Excelsior Springs 
before returning. 
Rosert T. Bearry. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
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warm weather. Throughout the greater 

portion of North Dakota the same condi- 

tion holds true. 

The report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank indicates that there has _ been 
enough damage done to date by cut 
worms and wire worms in portions of 
northern Montana to bring the produc- 
tive area in that state to a figure less than 
that of last year. 

VETERAN MILLER KILLED 

Gustav T. Diethert, a miller employed 
by Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, Min- 
neapolis, was killed on June 4 He 
fell onto a belt and was caught in the 
second break roll. Mr. Diethert was 62 
years old. He leaves a wife, daughter 
and son, living at 3549 Elliot Avenue, 
Minneapolis. The Masonic lodge will 
take charge of the funeral, which will 
be held at Stillwater, Minn. Mr. Diethert 
was a miller all his life, coming to this 
country as a boy.’ He was head miller 
at Hastings, Minn., for 22 years. Later, 
he worked at Cannon Falls, Tyler, Fair- 
fax and Stillwater. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


The Doughman’s Club, of St. Paul, 
will hold its annual picnic June 22. 


The Federal System of Bakeries an- 
nounces the opening of its Federal flour 
mill at Waseca, Minn. 

Louis J. Cohen, of Dubuque, the Iowa 
representative of the Northwestern Feed 
Co., is in Minneapolis this week. 

Harry Apple, flour broker, of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, passed through Minneapolis 
June 9 on his way to Livingston, Mont. 

William G. Crocker, manager of the 
feed department of the Washburn-Crosby 
Co., who has been in the East for several 
weeks, returned home June 7. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, is in 
New York, attending the milling and 
grain conference called by Julius H. 
Barnes. 

F, A. Ruenitz, vice-president of the 
Springfield (Minn.) Milling Co. is on 
an eastern trip. He will attend the 
Pennsylvania bakers’ meeting before re- 
turning. 

The Sheffield Elevator Co., of Minneap- 
olis, has started a number of improve- 
ments to enlarge its K elevator. A build- 
ing permit for $66,000 has been taken 
out to cover the work. 

George Wollman, flour buyer for the 
Federal testes of Bakeries, is in New 
York City attending the conference to- 
day, called by Julius H. Barnes to con- 
sider future wheat and flour prices. 


A meeting of the Southern Minnesota 
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Mills was held in Minneapolis June 6, 
to discuss the report and recommenda- 
tions of the millers’ committee, relative 
to agreement between the mills and the 
Grain Corporation. 

Miss Elinore Harriet Bresky, of Min- 
neapolis, has been admitted to practice 
law in Minnesota. Miss Bresky is a sister 
of Bresky Bros., the principals in the 
Seaboard Flour Co., of Boston, and the 
Seaboard Milling Co., of Kansas City. 

J. S. Parker, of St. Catherines, Ont., 
mechanical superintendent for the Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was in Minneap- 
olis two days last week on a business 
trip. He plans to move shortly to 
Toronto. 

Prices on cotton flour sacks are very 
strong. Standard 98-lb size, 36x43, is 
quoted at $218; 49-lb size, 30x34, brown, 
at $158.25, and bleached at $144.75, per 
M, printed, less the quantity differential, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

The first annual get-together of the 
salesmen of the St. Paul (Minn.) Milling 
Co. will be held the last half of this week. 
Several social features have been pro- 
vided. After the wind-up of the business 
on Saturday, the entire party will ad- 
journ to Annandale, Minn., for the open- 
ing of the bass-fishing season. 

The supply of Canadian screenings is 
about exhausted. A boat that cleared late 
last week from Fort William and Port 
Arthur had to sail with a short cargo. 
Ordinarily, it could get a full cargo at 
three or four elevators, but this vessel 
took on all the screenings that 12 eleva- 
tors had and still lacked about 200 tons. 

The proposed advance of 30c ton in 
freight rates on coal from the Illinois 
fields to Minnesota and North and South 
Dakota has been held up by the Federal 
Railroad Administration and referred to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Some of the millers who attended the 
hearing in Washington in regard to the 
advance, are of the opinion that it will 
not be allowed. 

Walter C. Smith and Howard W. 
Files, of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis, are in St. Louis this week 
attending the convention of the macaroni 
manufacturers. Mr. Files is scheduled to 
read a paper on the durum situation. 
James C. Andrews and Dwight K. Yerxa, 
of Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston, and P. 
M. Marshall and E. F. Hale, of Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., are also at the con- 
vention. 

Cash wheat at Minneapolis was inclined 
to drag last week but today there was a 
little better demand for it. City and a 
few country mills were inquiring for 
small lots. No, 1 dark northern sold at 
$2.52@2.55 bu, and No. 1 northern at 
$2.40@2.45, f.o.b. Minneapolis. The de- 
mand for durum wheat was very slow 
last week and it was reported that the 
Grain Corporation bought some here at 
the government basis in an endeavor to 
stabilize the market. 





Marquis Wheat in Lead 

Wasutneton, D. C., June 7.—The Mar- 
quis variety of wheat has gained on other 
varieties of spring wheat, year by year, 
until in 1918 it was more than one-half 
of the spring crop. As estimated by the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates of the United 
States, the Marquis variety was 59 per 
cent of the spring wheat crop in Minne- 
sota, 47 per cent in North Dakota, 58 per® 
cent in South Dakota, and 47 per cent 
in Montana. 

Durum wheat, in demand for regions 
of low rainfall and with a special market 
as a material for such products as maca- 
roni, was second in popularity in 1918 in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Mon- 
tana, where it produced 29, 20 and 15 
per cent, respectively, of the total spring 
wheat crop. This variety of wheat ‘has 
the advantage of large productivity per 
acre, a quality possessed almost in equal 
degree by the Marquis variety. : 

The velvet chaff variety had second 
place in Minnesota with 22 per cent of 
the total, third place in North Dakota 
with 9 per cent, third place in South 
Dakota with 12° per cent, and fourth in 
Montana with 2 per cent. 

Third place was taken by blue stem in 
Minnesota, and this variety produced 12 
per cent of the spring wheat crop; it was 
of small use in North Dakota, South Da- 
kota and Montana, as were fife and other 
varieties. Joun J. Marrinan. 
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CHICAGO, JUNE 7% 


FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 
Leading Minneapolis brands, % 
sacks, per 196 lbs, to the retail 
Merchants .......seeereeecess $12.90@13.10 
Spring patent, jute ........+++. 11.75 @12.10 
Spring straights, jute .........-. 10.65 @11.00 
Spring clears, jute .......--++++. 9.60@10.00 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute ...... 6.00@ 6.25 
City mills’ spring patents, jute. 11.10@11.25 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, jute ........- $11.50@11.75 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 10.50 @10.75 
Clear, southern, jute ......++++ - 9.25@ 9.65 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute, old. .$11.65@12.00 


Patent, 95 per cent, old.......-. 11.00@11.25 
Clear, Kansas, jute, old......... 9,50@10.00 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute, per bbl..... $8.10 @8.25 
Rye flour, standard, jute ........-. 7.50@7.75 


WHEAT—Offerings light, milling demand 
slightly better; market firmer at the close. 
No. 2 red sold at $2.46, No. 2 hard at pa 
ast 


@2.47. Prices for spring grades: 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard ...... -@. -.-@. 220 
No. 2 hard ...... 245@247 ae te 217 
No. 1 red . cscs -@. eo. Pee 220 
NG. 8 TO sisxcccs 1) @246 eon Per 217 
No. 1 nor, 8.....-.+ 245@251 246@254 220 
No. 2 nor, 8...... 242@248 245 @256 217 
CORN—Shippers and industries are good 


Prices lower at the 
Prices: 
Last week Last year 


buyers. Offerings fair, 
close but market firm. 


This week 


No. 6 m...167 @173 172 @179 110@120 
No. 5 m...168 @174 176 @177 125@138 
No. 4 m...170 @174% 175 @180% 133@140 
No. 3m...170 @176 174% @182% 140@156 
No. 6 yel..167 @174 175 @178% 105@130 
No. 5 yel..169 @175 ..... @180 120@150 
No. 4 ge @176 174% @180% 110@150 
No. 3 .-171%@177 174% @182% 150@165 
No. 3 "eu. 171 @178 174% @182% 135@168 


OATS—Supply not large, shipping demand 
Prices for the week 


fair; market easy. 
This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 67 @69 64 @69% 68 @T76 
No. 3 wh 67% @70 67 @70% 71 @76% 
Standard 68% @71 69 @T1% T1%@i6b6% 
No. 2 wh 69 @70% 69%@73 72 @T6% 
RYE—Export demand good, Speculators 


liquidated freely on the break, Shorts fair 
buyers. No, 2 taken by millers at $1.47, or 
lc over July. No. 4 sold at $1.40. July 
closed at $1.47% bid; September, $1.47%. 
BARLEY—Maltsters exporters 
unsettled. Malting $1.15@ 


and fair 


buyers. Market 
1.22, feed $1.12@1.18; July closed at $1.13% 
bid. 

CORN GOODS—Market somewhat unset- 


tled. Corn flour $4@4.25 per 100 Ibs from 
warehouse; white cream meal, $3.90; granu- 
lated, $4.02%; yellow corn meal, $4.07% for 
granulated, $3.92% for golden; coarse hom- 
iny, $4.12%; car lots 2%c less. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
-—-Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1919 1918 1919 1918 


Flour, bbls..... 218 132 149 62 
Wheat, bus.... 424 42 576 61 
Corn, bus...... 3,016 2,024 316 477 
Oats, bus...... 2,251 1,597 1,145 553 
Rye, bus....... 54 25 22 11 
Barley, bus.... 887 8389 617 99 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 7 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 
Spring patent, cotton .......... $12.40@12.65 
Spring straight, cotton ......... 12.00@12.25 
— clear, cottom .......eeeea- 10.25 @10.35 
Rye flour, white, cotton ........ 8.70@ 8.75 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ...... 7.85@ 7.50 
Rye flour, dark, cotton ........ 6.35@ 6.50 
Kansas straight, cotton ........ 12.25@12.40 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton....... eee 3.96 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... -@ 3.85 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... cooee@ 8.85 


MILLFEED—Steady, with standard bran 


$35; standard fine middlings, $44.50; flour 
middlings, $50@51; rye feed, $36@37; oil 
meal, $68; red dog, $64.50; hominy feed, 


$64.50,—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—For the week prices were bc 
lower, with demand good for all milling. 
Receipts for the week were small—only 44 
cars. No. 1 northern, $2.40@2. 50; No. 2, 
$2.35@2.45; No. 8, $2.30@2.42. 

BARLEY—For the week prices declined 
5@6c, with receipts 403 cars. The demand 
was good and offerings were well taken of. 
No. 8, $1.20@1.28; No. 4, $1.13@1.26; feed 
and rejected, $1.12@1.21. 

RYE—Declined 4@5c for the week, with 
demand fair from millers and shippers. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 27 cars. No. 1, 
$1.48@1.56; No. 2, $1.47@1.55; No. 3, $1.40 
@1.64, 

CORN—Declined 3@4c for the week, with 
demand fair from shippers and manufactur- 
ers. Millers wanted white, but offerings 
were light. Receipts for the week were 133 


cars. No. 3 yellow, $1.72@1.77; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.70@1.75; No. 3 mixed, $1.69@1.75; 
No. 8 white, $1.73@1.75. 

OATS—Firm early in the week but sold 
off later. The demand was good from ship- 
pers and the local trade; offerings were 
taken of each day. Receipts for the week 
were 463 cars. Standard, 69%@Tic; No. 3 
white, 68@70c; No. 4 white, 67% @68\%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


r~Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.. 23,450 13,650 21,290 34,620 
Wheat, bus. 53,600 28,600 57,620 12,000 
Corn, bus..... 179,310 69,680 6,560 160,811 
Oats, bus. ...1,025,440 165,760 166,800 161,852 
Barley, bus... 619,010 108,630 164,750 100,770 
Rye, bus...... 36,450 22,950 1,850 ..... 
Feed, tons.... 630 358 4,531 3,616 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Quotations on hard wheat flour, 
basis jute 140’s or cotton 98’s, f.o.b. Kansas 


City, prompt shipment: 

ey ee | re Eee $11.75@12.20 
PRPRIGMD co rccvccrcccdvveccoess 10.50 @11.25 
First Clears .ccccceccccccscccce 9.00@ 2.75 
BOCONE COATS 2. oc cccveccrccerdes 7.50@ 8.50 


MILLFEED—tThere is a continued strong 
demand for shorts, with the market for 
bran weak. Nominal quotations: bran, in 
100-Ib sacks, $31@32 ton; brown shorts, 
$45@46 ton; gray shorts, $47@48 ton. 

WHEAT—Better demand. Nominal quo- 
tations: Hard: No. 1 $2.55@2.57, medium 
$2.52@2.55; No. 2 dark $2.52@2.54, medium 
$2.50@2.52; No. 3 $2.45@2.48, medium $2.40 
@2.45; No. 4 dark $2.36@2.40, medium $2.31 
@2.35. Soft: No. 1 $2.48@2.50, No. 2 $2.44 
@2.46, No. 3 $2.35 @2.40. 

CORN—Continued wet weather, which de- 
layed corn planting, brought a slight rise 
in values. Nominal quotations: White: No. 
2 $1.75@1.77, No. 3 $1.72@1.73, No. 4 $1.71. 
Yellow: No. 2 $1.77, No. 3 $1.75@1.76, No. 4 
$1.73 % @1.74, 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


-Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 
Wheat, bus... 237,600 40,500 183,600 5,400 
Corn, bus..... 478,750 370,000 228,750 502,500 
Oats, bus..... 261,800 239,700 250,500 180,000 
Rye, bus...... 13,200 3,300 4,400 2,200 
Barley, bus... 18,000 1,400 10,400 22,400 
Bran, tons... 680 300 2,920 880 
Hay, tons..... 3,924 2,124 948 1,476 
Flour, bbis.... 14,625 4,500 37,025 5,000 





NEW YORK, JUNE 7 

FLOUR—Dull, and while some mills re- 
duced prices to force business no sales re- 
sulted. Stocks in buyers’ hands sufficient to 
keep them out of the market. Little change 
is looked for prior to offerings in volume of 
new-crop flour. Quotations: spring fancy 
patent, $13@13.25; standard patent, $11.50@ 
12.75; first clear, $9.75 @10.10; winter 
straight, $11@11.50; Kansas straight, $11.50 
@12; rye, $8.25@9,—all jute. Receipts were 
$11,884 bbls, 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,609,400 bus. 


CORN—Hardly steady in price upon rather 
free offerings. The Argentine news, coupled 
with Hoover's statement that Europe could 
feed herself, had effect of depressing prices. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.93; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.92; No. 2 mixed, $1. 92; No. 2 white, $1.95; 
No. 3 white, $1.94. “Receipts, 4,200 bus. 


OATS—Showed moderate weakness toward 





the close of week, though some 50,000 bus 
were sold at seaboard for export. Quota- 
tions, 79% @80%c according to quality. Re- 
ceipts, 1,270,000 bus, 
BUFFALO, JUNE 7 . 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 
loads: — 
Best patent spring ............ ° @12.50 
Bakers patent ..... Se setnovtnes @12.50 
WAGs COOE ib db cactanedeecceces @10.50 
Graham flour ........00eeeeees . @12.25 
Rye, pure white ......-.eseeee08 @ 8.45 
Rye, straight ..... Ce eedcewecees @ 8.06 
Sacked 
yp Se | SP PRT TUL SARE 4 @ 36.00 
Standard middlings, per ton. ‘ @ 45.00 
Mixed feed ....cccscsccscece ° » «se» @50.00 
Flour middlings ........seeee0+ ««s++@62.00 
Red dog, per tom ......eese05 « «eee-@60.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton... @68.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @67.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 75. 50@76. 50 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... 69.00@69.50 
Cracked corn, per ton ..... ‘ 69.50@70.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .........+.. - @59.99 
Cottonseed meal, 36 pee cent, 
sacked ......++. eeeweee eee @64.00 
Cottonseed meal, 38. per. cent. - @66.00 


= oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 


8.25@ 8.50 


F rood 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 35.00@36.00 


WHEAT—Millers took a few cars of wheat 
this week. No. 1 shipment, rail, was held 
at $2.65, track, Buffalo. 

CORN—Owing to light offerings buyers 
paid last week's prices up to the close when 
there was a break of 2c. Corn has been 
high here compared with the West. Clos- 
ing, No. 2 yellow, $1.87; No. 3 yellow, $1.86, 
—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Trade was light late in the week 
and prices weakened. Quite a few cars here 
and no buyers. Closing: No. 2 white, 75\c; 
standard, 74%c; No. 3 white, 74%c; No. 4 
white, 73%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were out of the mar- 
ket all week and the closing was easy. Feed 


to fancy malting was offered at $1.24@1.36, 
in store or on track, Buffalo. 


RYE—No demand. No. 2 was 
2c over Chicago July, in store. 
DULUTH, JUNE 7 

FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


offered at 





Superior, f.o.b. mills, per bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
tons: 

Standard patent ........e+0e505 $12.25 @12.50 
First clear, Jute ........0eeee0. 12.00@12.25 
Second clear, jute .......s..6+. 6.00@ 7.00 


DURUM FLOUR—Prices today, f.o.b. mill, 


per bbl, in 98-lb cottons: 
No. 2 semolina ......6.0seeeeee $12.25@12.50 
Durum patent ......eeeeeeeeeee 12.00@12.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 2 straight rye .......sccceeseneces $4.25 
PUPS WRG FFE .ccicvccsvcccsvcsccece 4.05 
BUG. BS GAS THE... cavccdcteccs cesccecdes 3.20 
WO STFS cevccccccnscsotcesesvccdaces 3.70 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks named: 


1919 bbis 1918 bbis 1917 
June 7..31,195 June 8..15,830 June 9..25,725 
May 31..33,375 Junel.. 9,680 June 2. .18,100 
May 24..34,875 May 25.. 5,930 May 26..19,410 
May 17..34,240 May 18.. 7,035 May 19..31,660 

WHEAT—The transfer of wheat from 
Minneapolis here by the Food Administra- 
tion accounts for the large increase shown 
in car inspections and elevator receipts. 
Country arrivals continue light and of no 
importance. The wheat that is being brought 
up from Minneapolis comprises good and 
smutty durum, smutty winter and mixed. 
It is apparently the intention of the Food 
Administration to ship it East for disposi- 
tion, or abroad. The movement from Can- 
ada fell down, only a few cars and a small 
boat lot arriving during the week. 

Shipping operations were on a small scale, 
both car and boat. While car loadings con- 
tinued steady the volume moved out showed 
an appreciable reduction in comparison 
with former weeks’ shipments. The lots put 
aboard boats were of small size to moderate 
and the out-movement spotted. In view of 
this, stock changes on the week were but 
moderate, a decrease of less than 700,000 
bus being shown. Total elevator holdings 
are now down to 1,643,000 bus. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


bbls 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 Barley 
May 31 ..... 63% @65% 148% 105 @116 
CUMS DF serves 64 @66 152% 105@117 
June 3 ..... 64% @66% 154% 106 @118 
June 4 ..... 64% @66% 152% 105 @118 
June 6 ..... 63% @65% 148 105@117 
June 6 ..... 63 @65 146 104@115 
June 7 ..... 65 @66 147% 102@113 
June 8, 1918. 73 @76 ..... 115@135 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
June 7 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 


-—Domestic——, ——-Bonded——, 





sd 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
COFMm .cccce ope 1 eve eee 
Oats 193 76 4 277 3 ese A, 326 
RO ccvvsce 1,001 1 1 ive aes 
Barley 233 58 95 39 14 100 
Flaxseed .. 143 282 . 830 81 1 30 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
c——Receipts——, ---Shipments—. 
Wheat— 1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Spring .... 25 45 207 795 1 1,944 
Durum .... 277 1 213 176 19 5603 
WEE feos ere oT 2 “ eee 2 
Totals 302 46 422 971 20 2,449 
Oats ...:.. 3 2 10 3 13. 380 
Bonded +r os 2 ee ee 325 
RYO icecéws 527 as 12 606 oo © ABT 
Barley 267 17. 29 95 90 23 
Bonded... 14 v 1 es 8% 12 
Flaxseed .. 25 69 43 42 100 268 
Bonded... oe os 3 ee es ae 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 7, 
and receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~ Wheat stocks—, -———grade——., 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1, 2 nor } 586 2 285 8 16 68 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor ! 
3 nor j 24 fy he 1 2 11 
All other 
spring .. 621 1 3 2 
1 am dur} 
1,2dur } 341 11,244 247 3 644 


2am dur j 
3 am dur } 
3 dur j 22 oe os 4 
All other 
durum .. 48 





MIME B54) 829R SS Oe ROR COR 2 
Mixed ..... sé ww ae 14 9 13 
Totals.. 1,643 261,668 488 33 197 


FLAXSEED—Had a bullish tendency as 
evidenced by the drastic price advance regis- 
tered on the week. New high prices were 
witnessed on the crop. The market came 
near equaling the record set last summer. 
Closing quotations were 3@7c under top 
levels reached on the week, but 42@650c 
higher than final figures of May 31. Urgent 
bidding by both shorts and crushing inter- 
ests proved to be the feature as well as the 
factor responsible for the big bulge. The 


demand was for the most time insistent and 
market cleared of offerings, leaving little 
pressure as an adverse effect. Of course 
wide uplifts developed reactions, but these 
were but feeble and temporary, and market 
tendency was mainly of one kind, upward. 
Trading was active and important in the 
old and new crop deliveries, with the latter 
picking up in interest as well as broadness. 
Supplies that have been accumulating here 
are now commencing to move out, late car 
movement being noticeable. As yet no boat 
shipments have gone out. Cash market was 
quiet, due to lack of receipts and offerings. 
Bids on to arrive are quoted at July price; 
on spot stuff the range is July price to 
6c over, depending on quality and how badly 
the buyer needs supplies. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-———Close-—. 
Opening June 8 
June2 High Low June7 1918 
July ..$4.24 $4.69 $4.24 $4.66 $3.87% 
Sept. 6s sss 4.56 4.30 4.62 
Oct. .. 3.86 4.43 3.86 4.36 3. 46 





TOLEDO, JUNE 7 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter wheat bran ..........+. $38. my A - 
Spring wheat bran ............. 

Winter wheat mixed feed ...... 45. seus. Hy 
Spring wheat mixed feed....... »@42.00 
Winter wheat middlings ....... 49.00 @52.00 
Spring wheat middlings ........ - @48.00 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags........ - @69.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.... -@10.00 


WHEAT—Receipts 19 cars, 12 contract. 
CORN—Receipts 13 cars, 10 contract. 
OATS—Receipts 37 cars, 24 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





7~Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1919 1918 1919 1918 

Wheat, bus... 23,950 6,600 10,830 ..... 

Corn, bus..... 14,450 49,800 4,290 25,300 

Oats, bus..... 69,650 89,600 388,780 31,700 
BOSTON, JUNE 7 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, 
Spring patents, special short.. 


in sacks: 
-$13.00@14.00 


Spring patents, standard ....... 12.00 @13.00 
Hard winter patents 12.00 @13.00 
Soft winter patents ............ 12.00@12.75 
Soft winter straights .. +» 11.75@12.50 
Spring first clears ...........05 10.25 @11.00 





MILLFEED—Only a fair demand reported 
for wheat feeds, with the market easier. 
Other feeds steady but quiet. Spring bran, 
$40.25; winter bran, $40.25; middlings, $48.50 
@54; mixed feed, $48.50@54; red dog, $60; 
second clears, $61.50; gluten feed, $63.92; 
hominy feed, $64.40; stock feed, $61; oat 
hulls, reground, $36.50@37; cottonseed meal, 
$64@66,—all in 100’s. 

CORN PRODUCTS—A quiet demand for 
all corn products, with the market barely 
steady. Some receivers offering . granulated 
corn meal at 30@35c per 100 Ibs less than 
the general market, as they are overstocked. 
Granulated corn meal, $4.35; bolted, $4.30; 
feeding corn meal, $3.60@3.65; cracked corn, 
$3.65@3.70; white corn flour, $4.65; white 
corn meal, $4.40; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.40; white corn flakes and cream of maize, 
$5,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—-Market quiet, with prices 
lower, Rolled oatmeal is quoted at $3.85 
per 90-lb sack, with cut and ground at $4.42. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7—Receipts— er pea oes 


1919 1918 919 1918 
Flour, bbis,...*29,0385 57,860 ..... «sees. 
Wheat, bus... 205,500 ..... 698,757 4,447 
Corn, bus..... 1,400 10,900 ..... 192,183 
Oats, bus..... 58,380 132,800 496,932 739,621 
RIG DOR .ccce | ceses 14,800 4,348 14,003 
Barley, bus... ..... 69,500 172,594 345,102 
Millfeed, tons. 148 100 .- vexed eesan 
Corn meal, bbis ..... x ee eee 
Oatmeal, cases BOG -nddne ~ sv tens) eno 
Oatmeal, sacks see ROGER .. “say Ka. Sager 


*Includes 6,055 bbis for export compared 
with 37,800 in 1918. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ended June 7 were: To Liverpool, 96,000 
bus wheat; to London, 99,930 bus barley; to 
Nantes, France, 88,800 bus wheat; to Gibral- 
tar, for orders (probably Genoa, Italy), 157,- 
587 bus wheat, making a total of 342,587 
bus wheat and 99,930 bus barley. 

There were also exported during the week 
37,120 140-lb sacks of flour to Glasgow. 





ST. LOUIS, JUNE 7 

FLOUR—Hard wheat patent $10.50@11.25, 
100 per cent $10.40@10.65, clear $8@9.75, 
low-grade $6@8; soft wheat patent $10.60@ 
11, 100 per cent $10@10.30, clear $8@9, low- 
grade $6.50@8; spring wheat 95 per cent 
$11.10@11.50, 100 per cent $10.60@11, first 
clear $9@10, second clear $5.70@6.50,—jute. 

MILLFEED—Bran $35 ton, mixed feed $42 
@43, brown middlings $47, gray middlings 
$49@50. Hominy feed $63, whole-ground 
barley feed $56. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 110 cars, against 8&6 
last week. Prices 4@5c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 2 red, $2.40@2.41. 

CORN—Demand fair, prices unchanged to 
5e lower. Receipts, 430 cars, against 186. 
Closing prices: No. 1 corn $1.74, No. 2 corn 
$1.74@1.74%; No. 1 yellow $1.75@1.76, 
2 yellow $1.75@1.76, No. 3 yellow $1.74@ 

*1.74%, No. 6 yellow $1.70; No. 2 white $1.75 
@1.78, No. 6 white $1.70. 
CORN GOODS—City mills quote in 100-Ib 





1040 
as follows: corn meal $4, cream meal 
grits and hominy $4.30. 
-OATS—Receipts, 290 cars, against 175. 
Prices 1@1%c lower and demand fair. Clos- 
prices: standard, 69@69%c; No. 3 white, 
68% @69c; No. 4 white, 68% @68%c; No. 2 
mixed, 68c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
-~Receipts— aes pas 
1919 1918 1919 1918 
Flour, bbis.... 49,060 43,940 103,030 58,180 
Wheat, bus... 206,580 43,200 55,740 27,340 
Corn, bus..... 625,150 274,938 123,610 140,180 
Oats, bus. .... 706,000 387,390 326,500 356,730 
Rye, bus...... 2,200 Rae be es 880 
Barley, bus... 12,800 3,200 8,540 5,270 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 7 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,800 bbls and 37,288,- 
496 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 20,809,131 Ibs. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
140-lb jute sacks: 


Winter straight, western ....... $11.25 @11.40 
Winter straight, near-by ....... 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas straight ..........s0+++ 11.75 @12.25 
Kansas short patent ........... 12.00@12.50 
Spring short patent ............ 12.00@12.50 
Spring patent .........eseeeees 11.75 @12.25 
Spring first clear ..........-+.+5 9.75 @10.25 


WHEAT—Quiet. Receipts, 1,228,021 bus; 
exports, 1,244,142; stock, 365,186. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard’ inspection: 

Standard prices: No, 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.33; No. 3 
red winter, $2.32; No. 3 northern spring, 
$2.32; No. 3 hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.30; No. 3 red, smutty, 
$2.29. 

RYE FLOUR—Dull and lower, with ample 
offerings. Quotations: $8.25@8.75, as to 
quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood or sacks. 

CORN—Trade quiet, but supplies small 
and market firm and 1@3c higher. Receipts, 
43.009 bus; stock, 82,167. Quotations, car 
lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
and location, $1.83@1.86. 

CORN GOODS—Dull and nominal. Quo- 
tations: 


Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.25@ 4.35 
Gran. white meal, fancy.... 4.22% @4.65 
Yellow table meal, fancy.... ......@4.25 
White table meal, fancy.... 4.10 @4.65 

White corn flour, fancy ...... 4.50 @4.865 

Yellow corn flour, fancy ..... @4.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks ‘4. 1408. 65 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases ......@2.50 
MILLFEED—Market undergoing a slump. 
Offerings more liberal and prices generally 
easier, with demand slow. Quotations, car 
lots, per ton: 
Winter bran— 
Spot, in 100-lb sacks ......... $42.00 @ 43.00 
Western, to arrive, in bulk... 43.00@44.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 


SE ROPWbS oped de wed ovcccvene 41.00 @ 42.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail ...... 40.00 @ 41.00 
White middlings, to _ arrive, 

100-1D sacks ........0s..ceeee 54.00 @55.00 
Standard middlings, to arrive, 

PYRE eae ee 47.50 @48.5 


Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks 61.00@62. Hy 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks.. 47.50@48.50 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 43.00@ 44.00 
OATS—tTrade quiet, but prices steadily 
held under moderate offerings. Receipts, 
758,667 bus; stock, 1,256,570. Quotations: 


SE + <4 cb.cdev6bhscecebe 78% @79 

Standard white ..........sese0% 78 @78&% 
BSS Se ea ae 77 @717% 
i <b g.cbe 60.6000 6606 0'e 75% @76% 


OATMEAL—Sold slowly at former rates. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, 
$4.42; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, per two 
90-lb sacks, $7.85@8.20; patent, cut, two 
100-lb sacks, $8.84@10.13; pearl barley, in 
100-Ib sacks, as to size and quality, $4.75@ 
6.25. 

MONTH’S RECEIPTS AND EXPORTS 

According to the monthly grain circular 
published by the Commercial Exchange, the 
receipts and exports of flour, wheat and corn 
in May were as follows, with comparisons: 

Flour Wheat Corn 


Receipts— bbls bus bus 
, | re 528,797 2,954,378 114,205 
April, 1919 ...... 434,328 - 4,654,073 248,956 
May, 1918 ....... 298,467 185,210 591,730 
May, 1917 ....... 164,784 3,113,326 188,551 

Exports— 

OE eae 383,027 3,929,670 53,767 
April, 1919 ...... 356,562 4,097,609 177,928 
Dy BRED ccbicee. dnvcce 176,144 176,870 
Bs BEET weweccts cwovec 3,948,333 49,748 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 7 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 


Spring short patent ........... $11.75 @12.00 
Spring long patent ............ 11.00 @11.50 
Spring first clear .............. 9.25@ 9.75 
Se 11.00 @11.25 
Winter straight (near-by) ..... 10.25 @10.50 
Hard winter short patent ...... 11.75 @12.00 
Hard winter long patent ....... 11.00@11.50 
Hard winter first clear ......... 9.25@ 9.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 7.75@ 8.75 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 


City mills’ best patent (blended) -@13.40 
City mills’ spring patent ....... «eee + @13.40 
City mills’ winter patent ....... --@12.90 
City mills’ winter straight...... -@12.65 


MILLFEED—Lower, under good offerings 
and light demand. Quotations, in 100-ib 
sacks, per ton: spring bran, $39@41; spring 
middilings, $47@49; soft winter bran and 
mi $48 @49. 

AT—Weak and nominal; demand 
small, movement good. Receipts, 383,424 
bus; exports, 823,457; stock, 231,921. In the 
absence of trading or offerings, there was 
no market throughout the week. : 


> 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN—Higher; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 145,932 bus; exports, 
248,196; stock, 295,135. Closing prices: do- 
mestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.82; range for 
week of southern, $1.77@1.83; near-by aoet 
yellow cob, bbl, $8.75, nominal. 

OATS—Firmer; demand wetter, sinvegnent 
larger. Receipts, 570,385 bus; exports, 426,- 
844; stock, 943,334. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 78%%c, sales; No. 3 
white, domestic, 78c, sales. 

RYE—HEasier; movement good, demand 
less active. Receipts, 517,073 bus; exports, 
436,312; stock, 649,994. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $1.59% asked. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JUNE 10 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, f.o.b, Minneapolis, per 196 Ibs, 
were within the following range: 
Standard patent, 98-lb cottons. .$12.00@12.20 


Straight, 98-lb cottons ......... 11.50 @11.90 
First clear, Jute .......ceeeeee8 9.50@ 9.55 
Second clear, jute .........e005 6.00@ 7.25 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
SPURS 16.06. <cvene 255,860 279,800 300,960 


June 7... 326,120 223,095 261,340 222,735 
May 31.... 289,480 199,060 240,425 293,900 
May 24,... 369,760 210,580 346,380 266,760 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1919 1918 1917 1916 
Pe, ere 19,095 56,495 4,810 
June 7... 100,306 8,325 51,880 19,195 
May 31.... 64,055 6,855 31,110 11,280 
May 24.... 81,210 10,560 15,730 80,425 
OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1919 1918 1919 1918 
Apr. 6. 66 70,385 279,910 123,940 ove 2,708 


Apr. 12. 66 70,385 289,145 99,025 «++ 1,646 
Apr. 19. 66 70,385 313,445 82,710 2,585 9,765 
Apr. 26. 65 69,885 276,370 93,285 «+. 2,890 


May 3. 65 69,885 290,030 139,455 1,440 6,060 
May 10. 65 69,885 270,060 125,135 1,975 905 
May 17. 65 69,885 275,395 135,690 1,730 11,930 
May 24. 65 69,885 259,345 124,965 2,115 11,705 
May 31. 62 65,635 221,165 108,250 ++» 4,350 
June 7.. 54 59,845 193,255 137,025 895 4,585 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (June 10) for/ prompt shipment (14 
days), per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were 
reported as follows by brokers: 

June 10 Year ago 
paren he eee $33.00@34.00 $29.25@34.50 
Stand. middlings.. 42.00@43.00 31.25@36.20 
Flour middlings... 49.00@51.00 .....@..... 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 55.00@56.00 30.72@35.75 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*..... .--$65.00@65.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 61.00@62.00 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 59.00@59.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 56.50@57.00 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 35.50@36.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.40@ 4.50 
Corn meal, yellowt .......se++5 3.75@ 3.85 
Rye flour, white® .......scsseee 8.60@ 8.80 
Rye flour, pure dark* .......... 6.25@ 6.35 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.15@10.25 
Graham, standard, bbift ....... 10.00@10.10 
Rolled oate®® ....ccsvcsccccccve -@ 3.67 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 12. 00@138. 00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton. 17.00@25.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 15.00@20.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning ... 18.00@30.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 27.00@35.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@40.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 22.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings... 27.00@45.00 
Can. black seed screenings, ton. 18.00@22.00 
Linseed oil meal® .......c.e4. ee - @66.00 

*In sacks. tPer 100 lbs, {Per bbl in 
sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT PRICES 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 1 No, 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 21 2.18% 
Bed SPINE «oc cesccccers 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
WORGEER ose pics ceevede tse 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .......+.e5+5 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ...... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ........+.. 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter ......seee065 2.21% 2.18% 


Duluth prices ic over Minneapolis, 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
3.. 167@168 66% @66% ..... @151% 108@118 
4.. 168@169 66% @66% 149% @149% 108@118 
5.. 168@169 68% @69% 145% @145% 106@116 
6.. 166@16765 @65%142%@143 105@i14 
7.. 165@16665 @65% 144% @145% 103@112 
9.. 165@166 64% @65% ..... @144% 102@111 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: June 8 
June7 May 31 1918 
Wheat, bus ...... 831,250 961,640 1,056,580 
Flour, bbis ...... 21,074 18,366 16,973 
Milistuff, tons ... 1,834 1,788 738 
Corn, bus ........ 168,480 118,810 148,200 
Oats, bus ........ 351,360 361,580 240,120 
Barley, bus ...... 1,071,250 1,129,480 201,250 
Rye, bus ........ 155,760 146,370 35,350 


Flaxseed, bus .... 147,000 129,000 147,400 


Y 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 

ing Saturday were: June 8 
June7 May 31 1918 

Wheat, bus ......1,314,040 1,380,720 70,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 392,255 349,688 270,996 
Millstuff, tons... 16,291 13,553 12,148 
Corn, bus ........ 67,850 39,200 149,640 
Oats, bus ........ 298,500 432,480 651,040 
Barley, bus ...... 904,000 843,200 503,970 
Rye, bus ..... «.. 252,000 664,420 55,900 
Flaxseed, bus .... 6,540 5,900 6,480 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): June 8 June 9 
June 7 May 31 1918 1917 

No. 1 dark .... 1,001 1,131 pen 237 
No. 1 northern. 907 1,439 ove 537 
No, 2 northern. ‘te 116 ep 437 
Other grades .. 704 1,439 ese 2,798 
ro Re 2,612 4,125 60 4,009 
In 1916 ....... 8,951 9,134 oe pds 
es, Be 3,878 3,996 eee oes 
ee! ee ee 11,560 12,503 se see 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
June 8 June 9 June 10 
June 7 May 31 1918 1917 1916 


Corn .... 29 19 §21 55 31 
Oats ....2,137 2,056 339 4,021 1,502 
Barley ..1,748 1,846 771 359 124 
Rye ....3,996 4,128 149 59 97 
Flaxseed. 27 24 44 127 82 





United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 7 





git 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Briy 
Baltimore .. 229 310 936 622 692 
Boston ..... 562 eee 351 4 154 
Buffalo ..... 3,755 43 3,313 624 1,857 
Chicago .... 292 956 2,586 1,651 1,123 
Detroit ..... 40 54 141 26 et 
Duluth ..... 1,643 oes 193 1,001 233 
Galveston ...2,094 20 vee 1 125 
Indianapolis. 113 395 142 5 aoe 


Kansas City.. 483 263 733 115 eee 
Milwaukee... 245 176 «©61,173 472 1,198 


Minneapolis 2,612 29 2,137 3,996 1,748 
N. Orleans.. .1,492 37 111 ose 558 
Newp. News. ... eee 68 oes 726 
New York... 916 10 1,565 904 631 
Omaha ..... 294 345 439 266 68 
Peoria ...... i's 30 47 os ein 6 
Philadelphia. 388 87 1,284 346 108 
St. Louis ... 11 65 312 64 61 
Toledo ...... 305 24 186 130 10 
Canals ..... 196 544 aoe eee 
Lakes ...... 156 v.08 661 421 94 

















Totals ...15,826 2,844 16,922 10,648 9,376 
Last year... 821 12,848 18,542 907 3,236 
Changes for the week: Decreases—Wheat, 
7,876,000 bus; rye, 736,000; barley, 380,000. 

Increases—Corn, 244,000 bus; oats, 1,095,- 
00 


Bonded increases—Barley, 14,000 bus. 





Weekly Flour Exports 


New York, June 9.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 


June 8 June 9 
Destination— June 7 May 31 1918 1917 








London ........ 122 86 48 74 

Liverpool ...... 23 41 8 15 

Glasgow ....... 53 65 ee 2 

0 err 9 ee oe 6 

rr 42 ee os o% 

EE  checéeves 5 21 ee 

Falmouth ..... 324 157 oe ea 

Manchester .... 36 30 19 “ 9 

PYANCE ....0ce. ee «e il 29 

bo ere ee 46 os 

Antwerp ....... ee 1 

Waeee: wwescese 1 6 Se 

Rotterdam .... .. a) 6 oe 

BOTHOS kccvscve 3 TT os 11 

Copenhagen 4 10 ° +e 

Gibraltar se 112 

Mexico ee 1 1 ws 

| ars 11 4 15 

Se 42 ee 40 

Other W. I's .. 30 7 14 

Cen, America .. 7 5 e 

Sarre 2 ee 

Other 8. A. .... 34 3 

Africa ..... - 13 ee ee 2 

Others ........ 8 és +6 2 
Totals ....... 761 592 124 148 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No, 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
-—Mpls— ——Duluth——~7°. 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 


June 3 - $4.56 4.53 4.49 4.49 4.40 
June 4.... 4.73 4.70 4.69% 4.66 4.52 
June 6 .... 4.72 4.69 4.68% 4.65 4.52 
June 6 «+ 4.70 4.67 4.69 4.66 4.54 
June 7 .... 4.70 4.67% 4.69 4.66 4.55 
June 9 .... 4.69% 4.69 4.71% 4.68 4.56 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


co Receipts——, -——In store——, 
1919 1918 1917 1919 1918 1917 
Minneapolis, 147 147 97 27 283 127 
Duluth .... 26 69 46 143 44 1,668 


Totals.... 172 216 143 170 $827 1,795 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to June 7, 
1919, were, in bushels (000's omitted): 


7—Receipts—. -Shipments— 

‘ 1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 
Minneapolis ... 5,752 5,296 1,892 855 
po) Pe *3,750 2,742 3,273 2,616 


Totals ..... - 9,502 8,038 5,165 3,471 
*Includes Canadian. 
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ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To— To— 

Albany ......... 33.5 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ...... 31.5 New Yorkt ..... 34.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Ogdensburg 36.5 
Baltimoref ..... 31.56 Philadelphia 32.5 
Binghamton . 31.5 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
eT PRT 36.5 Philadelphiat 32.5 
Beeston? .ccsices 33.5 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
BOON .ceiecce 34.56 Portland ....... 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.5 Portland*® ...... 33.5 
Burlington ..... 17.5 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ....ccece 41.5 
COPMIRG ces ccce 31.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
DOcstur .vcvencs 19.0 Rochester ...... $1.5 
BITE wc ctesees 31.56 Rockland ....... 36.5 
MOO ce Sombn sce ec 25.5 St. Joseph 19.5 
Grand Rapids. 24.5 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell ........ 31.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
aaa 31.5 Syracuse ....... $1.5 
Kansas City .... 10:6 Troy ..ciccccecs 33.5 
Louisville ...... 26.6 Uticn ..ccccess - 32.5 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Wayland ....... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local)... 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 —E er 12.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Wilkes-Barre ,.. 32.5 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 


Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 


named: --Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 
Local tic port tic Export 

New York .... 24% 20 20 20 17% 
Gere 26% 23 20 22 17% 
Philadelphia... 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond .... 21% 16% .... 17 ce 
Norfolk ....... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington .. 21% 16% .... 17 eves 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% .... 16% 
PS. Sere 23 Bea esae 
WEEOM sescaceve 21% 16% .... 17% 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 


New York ...... 20.0 Det pcccrics 26.5 
BOSOM cocccccee 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .... 88.0 Cleveland ...... 27.5 
Pittsburgh ..... 30.5 Va. com. points.. 37.0 
pO ST 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ....... 36.5 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore ...... 37.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mplis—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1919 1918 1919 1918 1919 1918 
° 18 ° 197 





June 4. 130 6109 7 

June 5. 101 122 58 5 164 

June 6. 115 111 128 1 156 

June 7. 111 147 118 6 179 

June 9 .... 145 318 34 3 195 

June 10... 114 179 88 13 448 
Totals.... 716 986 444 35 +» 1,339 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended 
June 7, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CO. By Biwsccccuse 399 507 354 
Empire .......+. 85 153 54 "165 
Consolidated sees 79 45 29 30 
rr 393 53 52 es 
WeSter © bs cvcces 83 56 16 33 
Grain Growers ... 69 478 193 ee 
Fort William .... 29 255 31 15 
a, Beene 90 47 18 os 
Gi Di Ps. cvvccsce 388 470 50 22 
Northwestern ... 65 47 41 . 
Can. Northern .. 725 897 233 aa 
Thunder Bay ... 202 428 78 8 
Cam, GWE os ccses 263 203 37 19 
Sask. Co-op. .... 240 241 50 60 
Richardson ..... 267 74 15 13 
Dav. & Smith ... 70 132 79 - 

POM  secscece 3,448 4,089 1,330 216 
YOSF OBO csvseece 1,150 4,728 710 404 
Receipts ........ 151 129 89 17 
Lake shipments... 2,991 216 709 28 
Rail shipments... 106 135 37 3 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No, 1 hard ..... eo: Ret OC. Wisescv 2 
No. 1 northern.. 462 No. 2 C. W...... 330 
No. 2 northern... 321 No, 3 C. W...... 480 
No. 3 northern.. 569 Ex. 1 feed ..... 553 
WD vavesaaeas ae & Sees 562 
oe eer ee S60 -B TO08 6 ciccs cons 1,704 
, ht SPER E PT Cee MO wdersaecssa 10 
WR EEEE Ee Te: CRO A ewce cis 448 
GERMS hc vee ds 249 -— 

-— TWetal sg vvcccss 4,089 

WOU -6.066 0 Kee 3,448 





Flour stocks at the leading markets 
June 1 were 760,000 bbls, or 130,000 more 
than May 1, and 248,000 in excess of last 
year’s. Philadelphia had 217,000 bbls, 
and Duluth the same, both showing large 
increases for the month, and as compared 
with last year. 
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There is still a very good demand for 
flour in London. The city mills have not 
been able to increase their output, as 
labor and raw materials are still scarce. 
The outside supply still remains at the 
cramped figures of the past 12 months. 
Last week’s receipts of country and out- 
port flour were only 6,543 sacks, com- 
pared with 25,000 to 30,000 in normal 
times. 

The weekly allocation of imported flour 
yesterday was rather more liberal than 
in the preceding week, though still well 
below requirements. There was a larger 
proportion of American and Canadian 
spring wheat long patents, which are 
much appreciated by London bakers, as 
strength is the quality they seek in im- 
ported flour. Minnesota fancy clears, or 
even good firsts, would not be unwel- 
come, but none have been received for 
some time. 

During the past week or two perhaps 
rather more than half of the allocation 
has consisted of Canadian exports or 
American spring patents, the balance be- 
ing made up of soft winter wheat flour, 
with a sprinkling of Kansas hard winter 
patents. 

OATMEAL 


The market is firmer this week, owing 
pert the strength of oats and partly 
to t disappearance of resellers of 
American oatmeal. Today, while Mid- 
lothian is very firm at £33@£33 10s per 
ton, Aberdeen has advanced 10s on the 
week in all varieties, the coarse now mak- 
ing £31, while medium and fine are 
steady at £30. There is no American 
coarse oatmeal about, while the medium 
and fine varieties have advanced to £30 
per ton. Rolled oats are quite scarce, 
and Midlothian are strong at £34@£34 
10s per ton, and American at £32. 


MILLFEED 


Millfeed is in good demand, and mill- 
ers’ warehouses are kept fairly empty 
both of middlings and bran, the former 
making £12 and the latter £11, ex-mill. 
City mills are said to be finding an outlet 
for bran in some of the midland counties. 


THE MONEY SITUATION 


Supplies of money have been more than 
sufficient to meet the fairly good demand 
that has prevailed. Consequently, short 
loans have been obtainable on most days 
at as low as 2 per cent, but today no 
business was done under 3, and for sev- 
en-day loans 3@3% was paid. 

Very little business is passing in the 
discount market, and the banks seem in- 
disposed to buy even short bills except 
at terms unacceptable to holders, and 
these conditions are likely to continue 
until the expected new government loan 
materializes. Three months’ bank bills 
are offered at 3 7-16@3 9-16 per cent, 
four months’ at 3 9-16@3%%, six months’ 
at 35% @3 11-16, and trade bills at 4@4'/,. 
The bank rate remains at 5 per cent. 

The price of bar silver having de- 
clined for spot and forward delivery, a 
large business was put through. The 
spot quotation is 54d per oz, and for for- 
ward delivery 531d. 


THE NEW LOAN 


The terms of the new loan are not yet 
fixed, but-the intention of the chancellor 
of the exchequer is to issue a 4 per cent 
50-year loan in June. The question still 


to be decided is on what terms it will | 


meet with an adequate response from 
the public, and the holders of Treasury 
bills. 

IMPORTERS MEETING 


On May 27 the National Association of 
Flour Importers will hold its annual ses- 
sion in London, and delegates from all 
markets of the United Kingdom will be 
present. The general meeting will be 
held the morning of that day, and ar- 
rangements have been made for a lunch- 
eon at Simpson’s in the Strand, to follow 
the business part of the programme. 


LOW-GRADE FLOUR 


The flour trade is at a loss to under- 
stand the situation as regards the im- 
portation of low-grade flours, such as 
those used for dog biscuit purposes. The 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies 
states that there is no objection to this 
class of flour being imported, and im- 
porters have cabled to their mills for 
quotations, 

In many cases offers would undoubt- 
edly have been made, but trouble seems 
to have been caused by the Wheat Ex- 
port Co. in New York, which apparently 
will not allow cargo space for low-grade 
flours. It is also understood that the 
British food controller has interfered 
with purchases, stating that such flour 
must not be imported. 

It seems, therefore, that the Royal 
Commission on Wheat Supplies, the 
British food controller and the Wheat 
Export Co., New York, all have different 
opinions, and while these conditions con- 
tinue it is not possible to import low- 
grade flour. 


AMERICAN OFFICERS’ CLUB 


The American Officers’ Club has closed 
its doors. To mark the occasion a fare- 
well dinner was given on May 14 at 
which Sir Harry Brittain, the chairman 
of the executive of the Pilgrims’ Club, 
presided. Many distinguished guests 
were present, the principal ones being 
Lord and Lady Reading, the American 
ambassador, Lord Bryce, and Mr. Lans- 
ing. 

The club was started by the Pilgrims’ 
Club, of which the Duke of Connaught 
is president, two years ago, and no less 
than 5,000 American officers have en- 
joyed its membership. The chairman 
said that it had been a great privilege 
to be able to offer a measure of British 
hospitality to their American friends. 
Since the inception of the club they had 
been in the very closest collaboration 
with the naval and military departments 
of the United States, and he did not 
need to say what happy memories that 
had left. 

He hoped the club had been the means 
of forging another link between the two 
great sections of the English-speaking 
world. Among the speakers ‘were the 
American ambassador, Mr. Lansing, Lord 
Bryce and Lord Reading. 

The American ambassador -said he felt 
sure that from that building and from 
that club there had gone out in the last 
two years a definite influence, a positive 
current of international friendship, and 
that the American officers who had been 
sheltered beneath that hospitable roof 
would go home with an abiding love in 
their hearts for the great people with 
whom they had been associated and for 
the valiant allies with whom they had 
been permitted to participate in this war. 
In the years to come they would prove 
that gratitude by remaining, throughout 
all the arduous and difficult days that 


“lay ahead, the steadfast friends of their 


English brethren. 

During the evening a message was 
sent to King George on behalf of the 
committee of the club, and the following 
reply was received from His Majesty: 


“The King has received with much 
gratification the message of greetings 
you have addressed to iis Majesty on 
this the occasion of the closing dinner 
of the American Officers’ Club. 

“It is a source of ery pleasure to 
His Majesty to think that the endeavors 
of your committe have succeeded in their 
object by affording to our comrades of 
the American army and navy a club 
which, it is hoped, they have regarded in 
the light of their home during their stay 
in London, The King trusts that the 
amenities of this club will bear fruit in 
the many and lasting friendships that it 
has been the means of fostering.” 

The dinner was followed by a reception 
and dance. 

NOTES 

I. van den Bergh, of the flour-import- 
ing firm of Gebrs. van den Bergh, Rot- 
terdam, Holland, is in London this week, 
visiting the business connections of his 
firm. 

Niels Mérck, of the Baltic Co., Lid., 
one of the leading firms of importers in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, spent a few days 
in London this week. For the last two 
months Mr. Mérck has been in America 
and Canada looking after the interests of 
his firm, and reports having had a most 
pleasant and enjoyable time. He expects 
to readh home at the beginning of next 
week. 

Jacques Luchsinger, of Amsterdam, 
Holland, arrived in England last week 
and spent a few days in London before 
proceeding to visit his business friends 
in the northern markets. He was for- 
merly connected with the firm of 
Mathieu Luchsinger & Co., flour im- 
porters, of Amsterdam, but for the last 
two or three years has been doing busi- 
ness for his own account. As soon as 
all restrictions on the importation of 
American and Canadian flours are re- 
moved he intends importing flour and 
cereals direct. 





SCOTTISH MARKETS, MAY 13 

The government promise to introduce 
a subsidy toward the price of oatmeal 
in Scotland, in order to bring it more 
into parity with the subsidized cost of 
flour to the public, has not yet been carried 
into effect. Inquiries in both official and 
trade quarters have failed to yield any 
information of the reason for the failure 
to keep the promise. 

In a previous letter it was explained 
that, whereas the retail controlled price 
of flour, home and imported, is 2s per 
stone (14 lbs), the retail controlled price 
of oatmeal in Scotland is 4s 7d per stone. 
It was further explained that, in many 
parts of Scotland, oatmeal is used for 
many of the domestic purposes to which 
flour is usually devoted, such as the bak- 
ing of scones, cakes, etc. On the face of 
it, the policy of subsidizing flour and 
leaving oatmeal at its natural price looks 
like an injustice to Scotland as the main 
oatmeal-eating part of the country. 

The statement that a subsidy was in- 
tended was made on two distinct occa- 
sions. It was said by one of the govern- 
ment spokesmen that the price of oats 
was falling at the time announce- 
ment was made. Exactly the reverse was 
taking place, and probably the govern- 
ment, on learning this, realized that it 
was about to repeat the mistake of its 
bread subsidy, when it rushed into a 
huge financial obligation without consid- 
ering what this might actually involve 
in a rising market. 

Whether the relatively high price of 
4s 7d per 14 lbs for oatmeal is affecting 
the demand for that commodity, as com- 
pared with flour that is almost 2s per 14 
lbs cheaper, is a point upon which one 
can only conjecture. At any rate, the 
demand for oatmeal today is. nothing 


like what it was a year ago. There is 
reason to believe, however, that the pres- 
ent reduced demand is not less than in 
normal times. 

The amount consumed a year ago in 
Scotland, and in a lesser degree in een - 
land, was quite abnormal, and can only 
be accounted for by the fact that home- 
milled flour was so vile in quality at that 
time and imported flour was so difficult 
for the average housewife to obtain. Now 
that we have improved the standard of 
flour-milling, and imported flour can be 
freely bought by the public, the ab- 
normal demand for oatmeal has passed. 


QUALITY OF SCOTTISH LOAF 

On all hands in the bread trade the 
Ferree supplies of wheat and flour are 

ing hailed with satisfaction. The gov- 
ernment recently asked home millers 
to incorporate 30 per cent of home- 
grown wheat. In Scotland the percentage 
in use is probably, despite this instruc- 
tion, less than 20 per cent. In normal 
times several Scottish millers seldom 
milled more than 5@7%% per cent of the 
home wheat, as the flour otherwise lacked 
the strength which the Scottish baker 
wants, 

A leading Glasgow baker states that 
the bigger proportion of imported spring 
wheat flour now available is making a 
much better loaf, both in regard to eat- 
ing and keeping qualities. At no time 
since control was introduced by the gov- 
ernment has the Scottish loaf been so 
good as it is today. 

WARNED AGAINST PROFITEERING 

Some concern has been caused in cer- 
tain branches of the grain trade in Scot- 
land by the board of agriculture warn- 
ing traders that there has been profiteer- 
ing in corn prices, and that if the prac- 
tice continues the board will have to 
“intervene for the protection of farmers.” 
The publication of this notice has pro- 
voked protests from several sections of 
the trade. These protests appear to be 
justified. 

The official warning apparently re- 
ferred to River Plate corn which was re- 
leased by the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies at 60s per qr, c.i.f. As a mat- 
ter of fact no River Plate corn has been 
allocated in Scotland for feeding pur- 
poses for some time. All the available 
supplies have been South African corn, 
which is released by the Royal Commis- 
sion at 66s per qr, c.i.f. 

* * 


Benjamin Stockman, manager of the 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is on a visit 
to this country and is residing in Glas- 
gow with his brother, Dr. Stockman, di- 
rector of the Royal Technical College of 
Glasgow,. which, by the way, is the seat 
of instruction in baking and in flour tests 
in Scotland. 


IRISH MARKETS, MAY 12 


The flour trade is working quietly. 
Merchants are getting all they want, and 
although they have more flour to sell 
than they have demand for, they do not 
object to having a little stock in hand. 

Any dullness in the trade in the north 
of Ireland is with the home millers, and 
this does not matter much, as the loss 
is for government account and not for . 
the private individual. In the south of 
Ireland the demand for imported stuff 
is not so great, and millers are being 


SP cmapert hialcalites from England 


have not yet been overcome. American 
flour, bought and paid for, is sometimes 
weeks on ge. are fair pur- 
chases of lish-made flour Du 

Belfast and Derry and, the r being 
in a position to arrange for shi t of 
the flour before it leaves the mill, a bak- 
er who buys English-milled flour can 
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pct delivery within a reasonable time. 
ices are unchanged. 


i OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is dearer, owing to the price 
of Scotch oatmeal being. advanced, a 
slightly better demand in the home mar- 
ket, and a smaller quantity being made 
by millers, due to the difficulty of get- 
tin white milling oats. Prices 
range £31@33 per ton, according to qual- 


ity. 
: FEED 


Mill offals are in heavy demand, but 
short supply. Merchants who had fairly 
big lots in hand some time ago are en- 
tirely sold out, and millers have no 
stock, The small amount being made by 
home millers is having an effect on the 
supply. Control is practically off cakes 
now, and importers are free to import 
either linseed or cotton cakes at will, 
but American shippers would have to re- 
duce prices to permit of business in 
quantity. Linseed cakes are selling at 
about £23 per ton. 

A cargo of Indian corn has arrived at 
Belfast, and has come onto a very bare 
market. There are many eager buyers of 
the meal at £23 per ton, bags included. 
Compound feeding meals are selling at 
£20 per ton, and the demand is good, 
owing to a shortage of other classes of 
feeding. Oats are in limited supply, and 
good qualities are difficult to buy, farm- 
ers having used a great many for feeding, 
in place of Indian corn. 


A FRAGMENT OF BOLT- 
ING CLOTH 


(Continued from page 1024.) 

When it is.considered that bolting cloth 
is woven with from 18 to 200 meshes to 
the lineal inch, or from 226 to 40,000 to 
the square inch, and that each mesh must 
be mathematically square under the mi- 
croscope, something of the skill required 
to weave the cloth may be realized. 

The yarn used is usually 5-thread, hard 
twisted. The cloth is 40 inches wide, with 
50 to 60 yards to the roll. Only the high- 
est class of raw silk is used. It is manu- 
factured in Italy and spun exclusively 
for bolting cloth weavers. It is specially 
reeled and “thrown” to insure absolute 
uniformity in size. 

The old-time flour millers, a manufac- 
turer explains, required a cloth of only 
comparative uniformity, and no com- 
plaints were made as to separations ob- 
tained. With the progress of science, 
however, a mere bolting is not sufficient. 
The requirements in many lines demand 
a grading whereby the particles passed 
through the meshes are all of exactly the 
same dimensions. 

In the manufacture of bolting cloth, 
none of the oriental silks, which are used 
for dress fabrics, can be used. They 
haven’t the required tensible strength, 
elasticity and smoothness of fibre. 

The prices of bolting cloth in the 
United States were quoted in January, 
1918 (war prices), from $2.80 per yard 
for the coarsest, to $17.50 for the finest. 
There is no import duty on the cloth. 
The price of grit gauze, heavier and 
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stronger than bolting cloth and manu- 
factured from the same silk, is quoted 
a little higher. 

A. vill of independent workmen, 
highly skilled specialists, each owning his 
own loom and working in his own base- 
ment, airy and light, and with a large 
residence which is really a home over- 
head,—this in the United States would 
be something of a novelty. This summa- 
rizes Thal, Switzerland. One of the ac- 


it, he might become a semi-skilled work- 
man with some business ability. But in- 
dividual endeavor could not, in the first 
place, induce manufacturers of raw silk 
to produce the perfect material required 
in the manufacture of perfect bolting 
cloth. Nor, if his mind were divided be- 
tween his loom and the purchase of raw 
material and the sale of the manufac- 
tured product, could the weaver produce 
perfect cloth. A mind divided against 





Headquarters of the Dufour Bolting Cloth 


companying photographs shows a weav- 
er at work at his loom; another, a weav- 
er’s home, with the large windows of the 
workroom below. 

Many of the weavers continually work 
upon certain numbers and grades of 
cloth, which is an aid to producing mathe- 
matical results. 

It is a problem for an economist, for 
the eminent Dr. Taussig himself (who is 
now, as chairman of the Tariff Commis- 
sion, mingling economics with the tariff, 
which every one knows is a local issue) 
to detect the line which indicates just 
where the province of the worker, the 
real producer, leaves off and that of the 
distributor begins. Theoretically, per- 
haps, the weaver of bolting cloth should 
buy his own silk in Italy, and sell his 
product to the mills. Yet obviously this 
is an absolute impossibility. To attempt 





A Weaver's House, Showing the “Weaving Cellar’ 





itself is the same as a house divided 
against itself. A favorite saying of the 
late James S. Bell and which was ap- 
plied to. business, was, “A man cannot 
serve two masters.” Should the weaver 
of bolting cloth attempt it, the calm, 
even life, free from business worries, 
which he now leads and which is largely 
conducive to his great skill, would be in- 
terfered with and the result would be 
disastrous. 

The large manufacturer, so called, buys 
the raw material, contracts with the in- 
dividual weavers for their output and 
distributes the cloth throughout the mill- 
ing world, Also, the manufacturer keeps 
a finger on the pulse of the demand and 
thus is enabled to keep pace with the 
scientific processes of flour manufacture. 
It is the claim of one manufacturer that 
his firm employs 700 weavers. That is, 
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the firm contracts for the product of 
their looms, 

The manufacturers keep in close touch 
with the workmen by means of foremen, 
who visit the weavers and check up their 
work and instruct them, in the event of 
anything new, or when changes are made. 

Zurich is headquarters for most of the 
manufacturers, but one of the largest 
companies has its offices at Thal. The 
large manufacturers maintain branch 
offices in the United States and other im- 
portant milling countries. 

Both the manufacture of bolting cloth 
and the manner of its distribution have 
become so firmly established that a radi- 
cal change seems very improbable—until 
some genius invents a machine that will 
weave as perfectly as human hands now 
do the work. 

And now, whether the connection be- 
tween Thal and the old mill near Wash- 
ington has been made clear to the reader, 
may depend upon his state of mind; but 
the fragments of bolting cloth from the 
old reel, and the pictures of the riders 
passing the tea-room, will always suggest 
Thal to the’ writer. 





STORAGE FEES FOR FARMERS 


Producers Will Get Premiums for Holding 
Grain During Congestion Period—Permit 
Shipping System to Be Restored 





a 


Wasuinoton, D. C., June 7.—The 
Grain Corporation will pay wheat pro- 
ducers a storage fee equivalent to the 
elevator storage allowances for grain 
held back on the farm through lack of 
transportation facilities during the crop- 
moving season. Julius Barnes, president 
of the Grain Corporation, in a letter to 
Representative Young, of North Dakota, 
states his intention to exercise this year 
this authority carried in the food control 
act. Mr. Barnes’s letter read as follows: 

“It is crystallizing in my mind that 
during at least part of the crop-moving 
period our terminal places should be in- 
creased by cumulative premiums which 
in effect amount to reimbursement of 
storage on the farm or to the dealer en 
route to the terminals.” 

This step has the indorsement of Rep- 
resentative Young and other members of 
Congress from the wheat-growing sec- 
tions, who state that it will both stabilize 
the flow of grain to market and reimburse 
the farmer for depreciation and shrink- 
age caused by farm storage during the 
period of conjested movement to the 
terminals. 

Another action taken by the govern- 
ment this week in anticipation of dif- 
ficulty in moving the record wheat crop 
to the terminals came in the shape of an 
order issued by Director General Hines, 
of the Railroad Administration, that the 
permit system of grain shipment would 
be reinaugurated with the opening of the 
new wheat season. In a statement mak- 
ing this announcement Mr. Hines said: 

“Several days ago the Railroad Ad- 
ministration advised the interested ship- 
ping public of the plans in contempla- 
tion for the handling of the anticipated 
large grain crops, and stated that it was 
expected that the permit system would 





A Bolting Cloth Weaver at Work 
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be reinaugurated with the opening of the 
new wheat season. 

“Experience last year demonstrated 
that the permit system of handling traf- 
fic was by far the most efficient, and 
indeed the only, way of protecting the 
shipping public from the car shortage 
and transportation failures which arose 
when the eastern terminals were clogged 
with traffic. Embargoes without the per- 
mit feature have proved — unsatis- 
factory, disrupting not only operating 
conditions of the railroads, but also the 
trade arrangements of shippers. 

“The results of the operation of the 
permit system at the ports had proven so 
beneficial to all interests that the plan 
was adopted last year as a means to con- 
trol shipments to the interior grain mar- 
kets as quickly as it developed that some 
control of movement was necessary in 
order to keep the railroads in a position 
to do business continuously. Consider- 
ing the immense territory and the im- 
portance and volume of the commodity 
involved, the results were satisfactory to 
all interests. 

“An embargo temporarily stops all 
traffic, or all traffic in certain commodi- 
ties. It is wavelike in its operation. It 
lacks flexibility. The permit system as 
applied to grain movement contemplates 
a regular flow of grain to each market, 
to the maximum ability of the consignees’ 
facilities at the terminal to unload. It 
also regulates the current movement ac- 
cording to the ability of the railroad to 
handle. 

“It contemplates a mere equitable dis- 
tribution of equipment, with consequent- 
ly greater benefit to all shippers. It 
avoids congestion at terminals and in 
transit, and it consequently results in a 
freer and heavier movement of grain 
from the farms because it is restricted 
only by the available unloading facilities 
at the markets. 

“The permit system will be appplied 
this year the same as last year. A grain 
control committee will be selected to op- 
erate at each primary or terminal mar- 
ket. Each committee will be composed 
of three members, two representing the 
operating and traffic departments, re- 
spectively, of the Railroad Administra- 
tion, and the third the transportation di- 
vision of the Grain Corporation. 

“A shipper desiring to ship to any 
particular market will apply, through the 
railroad agent at point of origin, to the 
grain control committee at such market, 
for the necessary permit, which will be 
promptly issued if conditions admit of 
the prompt delivery to and ‘acceptance 
by consignee at destination. A copy of 
the permit, when issued, will also be 
transmitted by the grain control com- 
mittee to the proper transportation officer 
of the railroad via which the shipment is 
to be made, so that necessary action may 
be taken with respect to the furnishing 
of equipment. 

“It will be readily appreciated that 
not only will producers and shippers of 
grain be benefited by this regulation in 
transportation, but the entire shipping 
public will benefit in that the channels 
of commerce will be kept free of con- 
gestion, car detention largely eliminated, 
and the maximum use of all equipment 
more highly developed.” 


Joun J. MarrInan. 





Denmark’s Grain Supply 


Wasninoton, D. C., June 7.—The 
grain supply of Denmark is described 
by the American commercial. attache at 
Copenhagen, in a translation of an arti- 
cle published in the Berlingske Tidende. 

“There is no oversupply on hand,” 
reads the report, “and very likely it will 
be quite necessary to continue the econ- 
omy in the consumption of grain. The 
present grain budget is based upon the 
expectation of having 775,000 tons. Up 
to the first of March, only 703,000 had 
been obtained, and during March and 
April, about 5,000 are expected. The 
total will therefore be at least 67,000 
tons short of expectations. 

“The fact that Denmark has secured 
permission in England to receive for re- 
shipment to Norway 100,000 tons is of 
great importance; in fact, a necessity. 
On the other hand, however, 50,000 tons 
necessarily had to be given over to cat- 
tle in order to improve the yield of 
milk, and as the swine have been given 
more than their allotted share, it can be 
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At the Watering-Trough in Front of the Old Mill 


readily understood that we shall face a 
shortage. 

“Moreover, when Schleswig is reunited 
with Denmark this summer, it will be 
necessary to send her 100,000 to 200,000 
tons of grain for seed. For these rea- 
sons the shortage is certain, and ener- 


getic attempts have been made recently 
to secure sufficient tonnage to bring in 
grain from North and South America. 
It has been possible to arrange for the 
pressing needs, but the arrival of ship- 
nients is uncertain.” 

Joun J. MARRINAN. 


MILLING AND WHEAT MOISTURE 


While it is generally known that 
moisture is often added to wheat just 
before grinding, to temper it (also, 
wheat is often heated and somewhat 
dried, to temper it), it is probably not 
known outside the laboratory and private 
offices of a few of the larger milling 
companies just what effect grinding has 
on the moisture content of wheat. This 
is shown in a report recently made by 
the milling investigations division of the 
Bureau of Markets at Washington. 

The investigations were in co-opera- 
tion with three winter wheat mills, of 
from 500 to 3,000 bbls daily capacity, 
two grinding hard red wheat and the 
other one grinding soft red. 

In brief, the investigations showed 
that moisture added to wheat to temper 
it for grinding scarcely penetrates deep- 
er than the outer coatings of the kernel. 
Therefore, moisture so added is largely 
dissipated during the milling of the 
wheat and does not find its way into the 
flour, though the bran retains some of 
the added moisture. Even a small per- 
centage of the moisture that was in the 
wheat before tempering, distributed 
throughout the kernel, is lost during the 
milling process. In one instance, the 
wheat in one of the hard wheat mills 
contained less moisture after cleaning 
and tempering than before. This will 
always be the case when the wheat con- 
tains more moisture than the miller de- 
sires. 

Before cleaning and tempering, one 
lot of hard red winter wheat had a 
moisture content of 13.9 per cent. After 
cleaning and tempering, the wheat when 
it went to the rolls showed a moisture 
content of 13.8 per cent. 

This mill made a high-grade patent 
flour, a clear, a low-grade and a red dog. 
The moisture content of the different 
grades was as follows: patents, 12.97 
per cent; clear, 13.01; low-grade, 12.39; 
red dog, 11.70. These percentages com- 


pare with 13.8 for the entire wheat just 
before grinding. The shorts contained 
12.28 per cent of moisture, and the bran 
13.95. 

Summarizing the results of these tests 
of hard red winter wheat, the following 
appears: untempered wheat, 13.9 per 
cent moisture; tempered, 13.8; mill 
products combined, 13.02, Therefore the 
loss in grinding was 0.78 of 1 per cent. 

A test made late in 1914, from the dry 
wheat of the 1914 crop, showed wider 
ranges than the foregoing. The tests 
were at another mill. The wheat was 
very dry, the moisture content before 
cleaning and tempering being but 12.40 
per cent. After cleaning and tempering, 
the moisture amounted to 16 per cent, a 
gain of 3.6 per cent. But the moisture 
scarcely penetrated beyond the outer 
coatings of the kernel. 

The patent flour from this wheat con- 
tained but 12.12 per cent of moisture; 
clear, 12.88; low-grade, 12.30; white 
shorts, including red dog, 10.40; brown 
shorts, 13.28; bran, 14.24. It appears 
from the latter item that the bran lost, 
in grinding, a considerable percentage 
of the moisture that was added in tem- 
pering. 

Summarized, this test showed: untem- 
pered wheat, 12.40 per cent moisture; 
tempered, 16; mill products combined, 
12.65. The tempering of this wheat 
(which was the very dry wheat from the 
1914 crop) increased the moisture 3.4 
per cent, but during the milling process 
all of this but. 0.05 of 1 per cent was 
lost. 

A summary of the results of milling 
soft red winter wheat, by a third mill, 
showed a loss in weight during the mill- 
ing process of 0.91 of 1 per cent. 


MOISTURE REQUIREMENTS FOR MILLING 


At the beginning of the process of 
milling, the miller gives much considera- 


tion to the question of the moisture con- 
tent of his raw material. He knows 
that, in order to secure the highest yields 
of flour and to insure its greatest purity, 
the outer coatings of the wheat kernel 
at the time of grinding must be of a 
certain toughness, and the inner part of 
a certain mellowness. The degree to 
which these properties are possessed by 
the different parts of the kernel is in- 
fluenced largely by the amount of mois- 
ture present. 

Wheat when received at the mill is 
seldom, if ever, in the best condition for 
milling, its moisture content, being too 
high, too low, or not properly distributed 
throughout the kernel. To acquire the 
right moisture content for the-outer and 
inner parts of the kernel, thereby insur- 
ing the best possible milling condition 
for different wheats, calls for various 
methods of tempering. These methods 
may consist of a single, or successive, or 
of combined applications of water, heat, 
or steam, applied from a few minutes 
in some instances up to, in extreme cases, 
36 hours, in order that the moisture may 
be properly distributed within the ker- 
nel. 


Dry climates and dry seasons natural- 
ly produce wheat of low moisture con- 
tent, and damp climates and wet Sea- 
sons produce wheat of high moisture 
content. There is, moreover, often con- 
siderable range in the moisture content 
of wheat during any given season and in 
any one locality. Moisture determina- 
tions of samples obtained from more 
than 5,000 cars of wheat, which were 
made by the Bureau of Markets at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., during two years, showed 
a range in the moisture content of from 
7.4 per cent to 22 per cent. The fact 
that the moisture content of wheat may 
vary so greatly is evidence that the 
problem of properly tempering wheat is 
a complicated one. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 ‘outside’ mills 


with a daily capacity of 70,385 bbis, from 











Sept. 1,. 1918, to May 31, 1919, with com- 
parisons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

-—Output—, --Exports— 

1918-19 1917-18 1918-19 1917-18 

Minneapolis ...12,976 11,578 1,335 889 

Duluth ........ 798 901 4.5% ae 

Outside mills ..10,098 7,990 274 151 

Totals ....... 23,872 20,469 1,609 1,040 
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THE MID-WEST FLOUR MILLS CO. 





An Interesting Experiment in Co-Operative Selling 
By W. H. Wicarn, Jr. 


The organization of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co. represents one of the 
most interesting experiments which has 
been tried in the milling business in re- 
cent years. For years the bugbear of 
the milling industry has been surplus 
= frequently referred to as 

stress flour. 

Certain markets have come to be known 
as dumping grounds for such over-pro- 
duction, and profitable sales of flour in 
them have been well nigh impossible. 
The case would be bad enough were this 
condition confined to these markets alone, 
but this surplus production has had an 
unfortunate habit of finding its way to 
various other markets, obstructing sales, 
so that millers were constantly meeting 
it in unexpected quarters. 

The flour broker and buyer, naturally 
always keen to buy at the lowest-going 
prices, has been disposed to report back 
to the mills, as representative of the mar- 
ket, the prices at which occasional cars 
of distress flour were sold. Even though 
not more than a car or two might be sold 
in a given market at these sacrifice prices, 
they would be widely quoted in an at- 
tempt to break the general market level. 

It has been observed that some flour 
brokers particularly like connections with 
small mills having only an occasional car 
of surplus flour to offer. Not only does 
this flour often compare very favorably 
with that of larger mills, which mill more 
closely and scientifically, but it also hap- 
pens that the small mills are not so well 
posted in regard to prevailing prices and 
are dependent upon brokers to market 
their surplus flour. 

The fundamental idea and purpose un- 
derlying the promotion of the Mid-West 
Flour Mills Co. is, through a co-operative 
selling agency, to offset somewhat the 
disastrous effects of individual mills com- 
peting in the sale of their surplus pro- 
duction, and to give information on mar- 
ket conditions. The plan appeals par- 
ticularly to small millers who do not en- 
joy the benefit of a selling organization, 
established brands and old, reliable con- 
nections which look out for the mill’s in- 
terest as well as for that of the buyer. 
It also appeals to them because it makes 
possible participation in export and large 
domestic business not heretofore open to 
small mills on account of the limited 
amount théy could offer. 

The plan is not new; there have been 
several projects of similar character and 
purpose in the past but none quite so 
comprehensive in the territory and inter- 
ests represented. In the present case, an 
effort has been made to bring into the 
plan all soft wheat mills selling flour in 
car lots in certain territory, notably the 
East_and Southeast, which constitutes the 
logical market for Ohio, Indiana, Michi- 
gan and West Virginia mills. 

The idea of the Mid-West Flour Mills 
Co. originated with a few Ohio millers, 
operating comparatively small mills. T. 





J. Hanley, of the Hanley Milling Co.; 
Coshocton; G. A. Bennett, of the Ben- 
nett Milling Co., Grafton; R. E. Hedges, 
of the Capitol Milling Co., Columbus, and 
C. S. Lothamer, of the Canton Feed & 
Milling Co., were among the earliest ex- 
eyes of the plan. Later, quite a num- 

r of other small millers and several 
larger millers became interested and the 


_present company was finally organized 





The quality of the flour sold under 
each brand will be strictly maintained so 
that the soft wheat buying public will 
know that ea flour sernelineetl under 
Mid-West la will, in every case, be 
up to standard. It is felt that this policy 

prove of great value and will even- 
— be an asset to every stockholder 
privileged to pack under them and to 
the jobbers who handle. them. , 

Standards of several grades of “stand- 
ard patent” will be established and the 
gee of the various mills will be classi- 

ed accordingly, uniformity with these 
standards being maintained by frequent 
chemical tests. Thus, in order properly 
to classify the product of all the mills 
and secure this uniformity, it is expected 
that three or four different brands of 


Harry G. Spear 


with $100,000 capital with L. C. Chase, of 
the Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio, as pero Carl W. Sims, of the 
Sims Milling Co., Frankfort, Ind., as 
vice-president; L. W. Dewey, of Dewey 
Brothers Co., Blanchester, Ohio, as secre- 
tary of the board, and C. U. Rechsteiner, 
of the Wellington Flour Mills, Welling- 
ton, Ohio, as temporary secretary and 
treasurer. 

The services of H. G. Spear, lately in 
the flour purchasing department of the 
United States Food Administration 
Grain Corporation, have been secured as 
— manager. Mr. Spear has had 
ong experience in milling and in the sell- 
ing of flour and will have full charge of 
the business. His recent experience with 
the Food Administration will no doubt 
stand him in good stead. An office has 
been opened in the Comstock Building, 
Columbus, Ohio, and a chemical labora- 
tory for the exclusive service of stock- 
holders has been installed with the view 
of insuring uniform quality of the com- 
pany’s brands, 


“standard patent” will be required and 
the output of all the mills made to con- 
form to one of the grades covered by 
these brands. The company will also 
handle millfeed. 

Besides the officers, the board of direc- 
tors includes G. A. Bennett, Bennett 
Milling Co., Grafton, Ohio; T. J. Han- 
ley, Hanley Milling Co., Coshocton, Ohio; 
C. G. Lothamer, Canton Feed & Millin 
Co., Canton, Ohio; R. D. Patton, Anst 
& Burk Co., Springfield, Ohio; John T. 
Russell, Garland Milling Co., Greens- 
burg, Ind., and W. W. Suckow, Suckow 
Co., Franklin, Ind. The representative 
character of this board should be noted. 
Michigan will be given representation on 
the board. 

The list of mills which have already 
subscribed for stock is an imposing one 
and reflects the extraordinary interest 
taken in the project. The company has 
made a splendid start. So far over 300 
mills in Ohio, Indiana and Michigan, rep- 
resenting a daily combined total capacity 
in excess of 50,000 barrels, have sub- 
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scribed for stock, About 75 per cent of 
the subscribers are small mills. Among 
the larger mills represented, not already 
mentioned, are Buckeye Cereal Co. and 
Warwick Co., Massillon, Ohio; Carr Mill- 
ing Co. Hamilton, Ohio; Durst Milling 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Standard Cereal Co., 
Chillicothe, Ohio; Acme-Evans Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind; Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co., Monticello, Ind; Nobles- 
ville Millin Co., Noblesville, Ind; 
Amendt Milling Co., Monroe, Mich; Com- 
mercial Milling Co., Detroit, Mich; Hey- 
wood Milling Co., Jackson, Mich; Michi- 
gan Milling Co., Ann Arbor, Mich; Sagi- 
naw Milling Co., Saginaw, Mich; Valley 
City Milling Co. and Voigt Milling Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The capitalization of the company is 
divided into 2,000 shares having a par 
value of $50 each. Stock subscription is 
based on milling capacity at the rate of 
$2 per bbl with a required minimum sub- 
scription of four shares. Hence a mill 
ef 100 bbls capacity or under must sub- 
scribe for four shares, costing $200; a 
mill of 125 bbls for five shares, costing 
$250, and so on up the scale. In the de- 
velopment of the company if the present 
authorized stock proves inadequate to 
take care of all the mills wishing to join, 
the capitalization may be increased. 

The formation of this company is the 
outgrowth not merely of the distress flour 
situation, already referred to, but has 
probably been influenced by the competi- 
tion which soft wheat mills have experi- 
enced in recent years from the outside. 
The soft wheat milling industry, because 
of its many small units, has each year 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain 
itself in competition with the larger hard 
wheat mills, fortified, as they are, with 
large capital, big expenditures for ad- 
vertising and efficient sales organizations, 

The company will operate purely on a 
brokerage basis. The matter of estab- 
lishing blending plants, purchasing flour 
outright and carrying it in warehouses 
with the view of controlling somewhat the 
flow of surplus flour on the market, has 
been considered but is regarded as some- 
thing too big to attempt at present. As 
all its stockholders are millers, the com- 
pany might be described as a millers’ 
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for trade and market information. 

The question has been raised, particu- 
larly by some of the larger mills, as to 
how an organiaztion of this sort could be 
expected to secure any better price for 
flour than could be secured by the mill 
itself. In the case of the larger mills, 
there is no answer to the question ex- 
cept the obvious one—it does not expect 
to do so. 

Consequently, the larger mills may not 
derive any direct benefit, through their 
membership, by selling flour through this 
agency; some of them do not expect to 
sell a single barrel through it. How- 
ever, they do hope that the selling agency 
may be the means of diverting and con- 
fining surplus production to certain large 
domestic and export markets where it 
will not cause the demoralization it has 
in the past through wide and unrestrained 
distribution. There will be no compulsion 
to sell through this agency nor any dis- 
turbance to the present selling organiza- 
tions and connections of the stockholders. 

The formation of the company and 
its proposed plan of operation has been 
referred to as an interesting experiment. 
It is regarded by its promoters in hard- 
ly any other light than an experiment. 
It remains to be seen whether any or- 
ganization short of an actual so-called 
trust, embracing all the mills making a 
certain kind of flour and shipping to cer- 
tain markets, with absolute control of 
production and prices and power to close 
down plants temporarily or permanent- 
ly, can be successful in accomplishing 
the result sought. Granted that the plan 
is inherently and economically sound, it 
remains to be seen whether an undertak- 
ing comprising so many separate units 
can be successfully handled. 

So far as the small mills are concerned, 
there is here created a large mill of a 
daily capacity equivalent to the surplus 
production of the component mills. Un- 
less there is included in the company the 
greater proportion of the surplus produc- 
ing capacity of this section, then the ca- 
pacity not represented will naturally 
make and fix the market price of surplus 
flour. And, in any event, the market 
price will no doubt continue to be in- 
fluenced by the surplus production of in- 
dividual, independent mills as heretofore. 
The company intends to meet that situa- 
tion by making Mid-West brands recog- 
nized for their value, and more sondiy 
salable at a better price. 

There are some mills who have little 
faith in this undertaking, and no doubt 
it has weak points which are open to 
criticism. However, be that as it may, 
this is the first, definite, concrete and 
practical attempt that has been made to 
remedy a condition which has been the 
despair of millers from time almost im- 
memorial. Those who are backing the 
project are fully aware of its weak 
points, but they are in sympathy with 
its fundamental purpose and believe it 
has a fighting chance for success. If the 
operation of the company results in 
raising the low level of flour prices a 
few cents per barrel, to reflect more 
nearly the cost of production and in ac- 
cord with improved quality, nobody is 
hurt but the milling business will be im- 
mensely benefited and in a way in which 
it has stood in need for years. If there 
be any virtue or justification in_ this 
project, it should be found in its tendency 
to correct, in a measure, the weakness in 
the present economic structure, due to 
excess milling capacity, which permits 
the ignorant and disastrous competition 
of individual mills with each other to the 
point of bankruptcy or extermination. 

The company is now arranging its con- 
nections for business on the new crop. 





The exports of beans in 1917 from 
Manchuria were 205,852 tons, bean cakes 
exports were 821,941 tons, and bean oil 
104,213 tons. During the year of 1918 
bean oil exports are estimated at 200,000 
tons, valued at $40,000,000. 





According to the Kobe Yushin, the 
Suzuki firm of Kobe has purchased about 
10,000 tons of wheat flour at Shanghai in 
accordance with an order of the British 
government and shipment has already 
started. 
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Although a record-breaking yield of 
new wheat is practically assured this 
year, the heavy bookings of flour custom- 
ary at this season are entirely lacking. 
All mills are refraining from making of- 
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and most mills are filling old bookings. 
A limited inquiry was noted from day 
to day, but it lacks interest. The trade 
temporarily seems to be in a rut. 

The demand for rye flour was very 
slow. The wants of the trade, so far as 
this commodity is concerned, seem to be 
well taken care of, and no sales of any 
consequence were reported. White pat- 
ent was quoted at $8.10, straight at $7.75, 
and pure dark at $5.60. 

The local market was dull and weak, 
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fers, and are awaiting developments. 
Trading in old-wheat flour is also prac- 
tically at a standstill, and most mills 
grinding are completing old contracts, 
while others are shut down and making 
repairs for the coming year. 
re was a general weak tendency to 
the flour market, and prices were reduced 
materially in order to effect sales. Nom- 
inal quotations at the close were: hard 
wheat patent $10.50@11.25, 100 per cent 
$10.40@10.65, clear $8@9.75, low-grade 
$6@8; soft wheat patent $10.60@11, 100 
per cent $10@10.30, clear $8@9, low- 
ade .$6.50@8; spring wheat 95 per cent 
11.10@11.50, 100 per cent $10.60@11, 
first clear $9@10, second clear, $5.70@ 
6.50,—jute. 
Nearly all country mills reported lit- 
tle or no trading in southern markets, 


with price concessions generally neces- 
sary to effect sales. Only a limited busi- 
ness was done in either hard or soft wheat 
flour. For weeks market conditions have 
remained practically unchanged, buyers 
taking only small quantities as needed, 
and there is little possibility of any im- 
provement until new-crop flours begin to 
be offered. City mills offered hard wheat 
95 per cent at $10.75@11.25, 100 per cent 
$10.75@11; soft wheat patent $11.20@ 
11.40, 100 per cent $10,90@11.10,—bulk. 

The wheat feed market was quiet. In- 
quiries were good for middlings, but de- 
mand for bran was light. Most buyers 
are holding off for new-crop feeds, and 
offerings of old feedstuffs are nil. Bran 
was quoted at $35, mixed feed $42@48, 
brown middlings $47, and gray $49@50. 
Hominy feed sold at $63, whole-ground 
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- feed $56. No oat feed was of- 
ered. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a rig 4 capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 7 was 20,800, rep- 
resenting 41 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 28,700, or 57 per cent, last 
week, 4,900, or 10 per wnk & year ago, 
and 27,600, or 55 per cent, in 1917. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity 
of 77,400 bbls, the product of which is 
sold from St. Louis, made 43,000 bbls, 
representing 56 per cent, compared with 
42,500, or 55 per cent, last week, 16,900, 
or 22 per cent, a year ago, and 36,500, or 
47 per cent, in 1917. 


NOTES 


Work has begun on a new 20,000-bu 
elevator at Athol, Mo., to take care of 
the coming wheat crop. 

C. H. Hitch, Cleveland representative 
of the Kehlor Flour Mills Co. was a 
caller at the company’s main office this 
week. 


Considerable damage was done to the 
growing wheat in the vicinity of Collins- 
ville, Ill, this week during a hail and 
rain storm. 


Charles Hezel, president of the Hezel 
Milling Co., East St. Louis, is suffering 
from the effect of a nervous breakdown, 
and has been taken to the St. John’s 
Hospital. 


Fred C,. Ropte, manager of the flour 
and feed department of the Meinrath 
Brokerage Co., Minneapolis, was in the 
city this week, attending the National 
Feed Dealers’ convention. 


August Rump, official flour inspector, 
reports 11,523 bbls flour inspected at St. 
Louis for May, 1919. Stocks of flour 
June 1, were 58,476 bbls, compared with 
62,800 on May 1, 1919, and 54,620 on 
June 1, 1918. 


Ata meeting of the St. Louis Flour 
Trade Association held this week, Secre- 
tary V. H. Glosemeyer was chosen dele- 
gate to represent the association at the 
conference to be held in New York June 
10, and Julius J. Albrecht, president of 
the association, will represent the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange. 


The Southern Illinois Milling Co., Mur- 
physboro, Ill., has bought the Riverside 
mill at Metropolis, Ill, from Quante & 
Sielbeck, who will retire from business. 
Charles A. Wall, president of the South- 
ern Illinois Milling Co., will manage the 
Murphysboro mill, and Elmer G. Smith, 
secretary of the company, will take 
charge of the Riverside mill. 


A vote of the members of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange will be taken Monday, 
June 16, on the question of authorizing 
the board of directors to contribute a 
bonus of Ic per bu to the owner of the 
first modern concrete public elevator of 
500,000 bus capacity or more, to be start- 
ed in 1919 within the switching limits of 
St. Louis or East St. Louis, and to be 
provided with river facilities. Payment 
to be made on completion of the elevator. 


E. C. Andrews, president of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, has appointed Charles 
L. Niemeier and Fred W. Seele to rep- 
resent the grain interests of St. Louis, 
and Julius J. Albrecht the flour inter- 
ests, at the conference to be held in New 
York June 10. At the invitation of Mr. 
Barnes, Charles Rippin, traffic commis- 
sioner, will also attend, to look after 
matters appertaining to traffic in the in- 
terest of the St. Louis market.. John O. 
Ballard, one of the members of the ad- 
visory committee of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, and K. B. Hanni- 
gan, of the traffic department of .the 
Food Administration, will also attend. 


St. Louis and nearby millers held a 
meeting Wednesday, June 4, in the di- 
rectors’ room of the Merchants’ Exchange, 
to consider the tentative regulations for 
millers which are to be discussed at the 
meeting in New York, June 9-10. H. C. 
Craft, of Bernet, Craft & Kauffman 
Milling Co., was delegated to represent 
the St. Louis Millers’ Club, and George 
Hincke, president of the Pinckneyville 
Milling Co., to represent the Southérn 
Illinois Millers’ Association. A_resolu- 
tion was passed that millers in session 
had every confidence in the committee of 
16 appointed to attend this meeting in 
New York, and would leave matters to 
their discretion. 
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WAR FLOUR AND POOR BREAD 





Sour Bread Results from Use of Long-Extraction Flours—Experiments in 
France and Elsewhere 


By Proressor Harry SNYDER 


War always causes scarcity of food, 
and as the term “bread” is synonymous 
with food it is but natural in food con- 
servation to meet war conditions that 
particular attention is given to wheat, 
our chief bread cereal. As a normal 
wheat supply is not available for most 
nations at war, the restricted amount 
must be used in the most economical 
way possible. In order to conserve 
wheat during the war, many nations 
tried the plan of grinding a part or all 
of the wheat by-product with the flour, 
making what is termed long-extraction 
flours. 

France was the first nation to require 
the production of such flours, and it is 
interesting to note that she was also the 
first to discard their use. There must 
have been some very good reasons for 
the change from long-extraction flours 
back to the more normal flours after 
more than two years’ trial, for France 
surely was hard pressed for food, and 
had the long-extraction flours proved sat- 
isfactory, she certainly would not have 
returned to the old basis in the midst of 
the war. 

The French scientific war-time litera- 
ture throws an interesting light upon the 
question of the bread made from long- 
extraction flours. The long-extraction 
flours made sour bread. A number of 
articles were published by French chem- 
ists upon the acidity of war bread, and 
various lime preparations were suggest- 
ed for neutralizing this excess of acidity. 

For example, Lapicque and Legendre 
“recommended the addition of lime wa- 
ter for correcting the acidity of bread 
made from flour containing large 
amounts of bran and offal, inasmuch as 
dough made from. such flour is especial- 
ly subject to acid fermentation; this ex- 
cessive acidity may produce intestinal 
disorders, and is especially objectionable 
for hyperchlorydrics.” (Page 1088, May 
20, 1918, Chemical Abstracts published 
by the American Chemical Society.) 

In this same number of Chemical Ab- 
stracts there are four other articles re- 
lating to acidity of war breads made 
from long-extraction flours. One inves- 
tigator, G. A. Le Roy, recommends the 
use of calcium glucosite; another, Du- 
bois, advo¢ates the use of calcium car- 
bonate, and no sodium chloride or salt, 
thus making. a dichlarinated calcium 
bread, as he terms it. Still another in- 
vestigator says: “The presence of bran in 
‘whole bread’ has .a tendency to cause 
secondary acid fermentations in bread- 
making which will repress the normal 
fermentation, resulting in sour, soggy 
bread.” (G. Meillere.) 

Le Prince and R. Le Coy say: “The 
1917 standard (milling up to 85 per 
cent) has resulted in unpalatable breads 
of diminished nutritive value, contain- 
ing lessened gluten and causing gastric 
and intestinal troubles in most persons,” 
and make a plea for return to a lower 
milling standard. (Chemical Abstracts, 
page 1801, Sept. 10, 1918.) 

These brief citations: from the work 
of French chemists published during the 
war are interesting, as they show what 
are the results when a nation attempts 
to use lohg-extraction flours exclusively: 
“Sour, soggy bread, diminished nutri- 
tion and intestinal disorders.” 

This is quite contrary to the claims 
frequently made by whole-wheat en- 
thusiasts in their pleas for universal use 
of whole-wheat or long-extraction flours; 
that they are wholesome, as they help to 
correct constipation. While they may 
correct constipation in some cases, they 
may cause intestinal disorders in a great 
many others. All people do not require 
the same kind of medicine. 

The intestinal disorders caused by the 
continued use of long-extraction flours 
are likewise noted by other observers. 
Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor of the United 
States Food Administration, in his book, 
“War Bread,” says: “It has been the ex- 

rience in the European countries that 
reads prepared from higher extraction 
flours do not agree with many individ- 
uals. This holds as true of breads 


made from the 85 per cent extraction as 
from the 93 per cent extraction. Many 
children and adults fail to digest these 
breads. The result is discomfort, and 
often colic, gaseous fermentation, and 
resultant disturbances of intestinal func- 
tions.” 

Extensive use of whole-wheat or long- 
extraction flours in the army was not 
found feasible. Bread made from such 
flours, when exclusively used, failed to 
keep the troops in the best physical con- 
dition. The British government experi- 
mented with long-extraction flours in 
South Africa during the Boer War, with 
disastrous results. Whole-wheat advo- 
cates were most desirous of having the 
experiment made on our own army, and 
the War department was frequently as- 
sailed because it did not use whole- 
wheat bread exclusively. Secretary Bak- 
er explained why such a course was not 
followed, in a memorandum prepared 
by General George W. Goethals, quar- 
termaster general United States army, 
from which the following is quoted: 

“It is recognized that particular care 
must be observed in the composition of 
bread. In order to prevent sickness 
among the civilian population of Italy 
caused by the use of whole-wheat flour, 
the Italian government was compelled to 
fix the percentage of whole wheat at 85 
per cent. During the Boer War the 
British troops in South Africa experi- 
enced similar troubles from a like cause. 
This is due to the fact that the husks or 
outer covering of the wheat irritate the 
membranes of the stomach and cause in- 
creased intestinal secretions. This is 
well known, and our trained bakers have 
been taught to avoid the use of whole- 
wheat flour when possible.” 

As one examines the facts, it is quite 
evident the long-extraction flours not 
only produced sour, soggy bread, but 
they also caused a great deal of digestion 
disorder. Excessive acidity in a food is 
objectionable, and partieularly so in 
bread, where the excess affects normal 
yeast action. 

Many of the cereal flours, as barley 
flour and oat flour, used in making Vic- 
ee breads were long-extraction flours, 
and when poor quality Victory bread 
was the result, it was in part due to this 
cause, which was later remedied by the 
Food Administration requiring “shorter 
extractions” for these cereal flours. Vic- 
tory breads, when long-extraction cereal 
flours were used in the blend, were of 
high acidity. This was largely over- 
come later by milling the cereals so as 
to exclude the by-products. 

France effectually solved the difficulty 
of excessive acidity in the bread by dis- 


continuing the compulsory use of long- 
extraction flours and returning to a 
more normal milling basis. It is. doubt- 
ful if the use of lime compounds would 
have proven of more than temporary 
benefit for sweetening the dough. About 
one ounce of lime was required to neu- 
tralize the excess of acidity in 100 lbs 
of flour. 

Not only was a poorer quality of bread 
produced from the long-extraction flours, 
and bread that might induce digestion 
disorders if its use were long continued, 
but also bread actually containing less 
available nutrients. Wheat by-products 
have a low human food value, because of 
their low digestibility. The great world- 
war has most emphatically emphasized 
that the best bread for the great major- 
ity of people is white bread, and that 
the wheat by-products are too indigest- 
ible to be considered as breadstuff. They 
may prove helpful in correcting consti- 
pation in some cases, but they cannot be 
used by all for any length of time, as 
they may cause digestion disorders. 





The Japanese Rice Problem 

Rice is the staple of food in Japan, 
being both bread and meat for a large 
part of the population. It has been their 
national and individual dependence to 
such an extent that it is almost vener- 
ated. To waste it is to commit a crime 
against tradition and popular feeling. 
There is a national belief that living on 
rice has a sacred significance and _ privi- 
lege. Rice is the food of the Japanese 
gods, and under the old order of things 
rice farmers outranked every one in social 
caste except persons of princely estate. 

Even in ordinary times rice, being as 
yet a product largely localized in the 
Orient, has a more erratic price than 
wheat. The markets for wheat get sta- 
bilization from the widely scattered areas 
of important production. The centers of 
rice production more nearly come under 
uniform climatic conditions, with no 
chance for drouth in one quarter of the 
world to be offset by a favorable appor- 
tionment of rain and sunshine in an op- 
posite quarter. 

In the latter part of the war period 
the price of rice became a matter of po- 
litical. importance in Japan, where rice 
constitutes 80 per cent of the food of a 
workingman. Last August it stood about 
250 per cent higher than in 1914, after 
being lower in 1915 than it had been since 
1910. Rice forthwith became the ques- 
tion of greatest economic importance in 
the Japanese empire: It got attention 
from the. emperor, government officials, 
political leaders, courts of justice, banks, 
stock exchanges, farmers, railroads and 
steamship lines; in a word, from every- 
body in a population of 60,000,000. The 
“rice crisis” was on. 

The crisis had for months been gather- 
ing head. Imports of wheat from the 


United States had been stopped, and rice 
from India and French China was con- 
trolled by European belligerents. In 
January of last year the government had 
sent emissaries to consult the rice ex- 
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changes. All sorts of halfway measures 
were taken. Speculation was rife. The 
exchanges were repeatedly closed and as 
often reopened. By August, fishermen’s 
wives began to form mobs and demand 
redress. Later, over 200,000 people 
joined in demonstrations. 

By September the cabinet was over- 
turned and a new one formed with a 
commoner, for the first time, as premier. 
Toward winter “riceless” days were in- 
augurated by the people themselves. 
Temples opened rice stores. Rice queues 
became common, and people kept places 
in line all night after providing them- 
selves with blankets for the long watch. 
Feeling rose so high that even the specu- 
lators divided into “honest” and “dis- 
honest” groups, and on one occasion the 
former were attacked for their honest 
dealing. Rice was once more demon- 
strated as. the most important thing in all 
Japan. 

The rice problem still remains with 
Japan. The Japanese agriculturist, with 
his average “farm” of 2.64 acres on 
which he practices intensive cultivation, 
may get assistance through improvement 
of seed, better irrigation methods, and 
the like, and Korea and China may sup- 
ply more rice. On the other hand, Man- 
churia and Siberia may soon furnish such 
supplies of wheat as to lead the Japanese 
to abandon part of their time-honored 
diet of rice. Meanwhile, in the final an- 
alysis, all things Japanese continue. to 
center in important degree around rice. 

—The Nation’s Business. 





New Bag Factory in Chicago 

Announcement is made that Marshall 
Field & Co. have closed a contract for 
the lease of a large piece of property in 
the southwestern section of Chicago, and 
for the erection of a factory devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of burlap 
bags. Building operations on the struc- 
ture, which will be one story high, with 
a maximum of daylight, will begin soon. 

The investment involved in the lease 
and erection of the plant will approxi- 
mate $200,000. The factory, it is esti- 
mated, will have a productive capacity of 
from 75,000 to 100,000 bags a day. Ac- 
cording to the announcement, the struc- 
ture will not only embrace all features 
of modern and economical construction, 
but the plans provide, as in all indus- 
tries operated by this company, particu- 
larly for the comfort and convenience of 
the employees. 





The price of soy in Japan has been 
rather steady as compared with other 
commodities, the price of which is rapidly 
falling. From the Kwanto district comes, 
however, says the Jap. n Weekly Chron- 
icle, a pessimistic report that the price 
there has now come down sen 20 to sen 
30 per cask (small) owing to the reduc- 
tion in the price of wheat evidently 
caused by abundant stocks. 





Argentina, in one month recently, 
shipped 4,305 tons corn and 3,078 tons 
flaxseed to the United States. 





Proposed New Bag Factory for Marshall Field & Co., Chicago 
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Trans-Mississippi Bakers 

Sr. Louis, Mo., June 7.—The fourth 
annual convention of the Trans-Missis- 
sippi Master Bakers’ Association was held 
in St. Louis June 3-5. There was a good 
attendance of bakers from the various 
states represented, and many bakers’ ma- 
chinery and mill representatives were al- 
so present, but enry Hohengarten, 
president of the association, was unable 
to attend. 

Addresses were made by Win M. 
Campbell, Kansas City; .R. L. Nafziger, 
Kansas City; L. C. Boyle, Washington, 
D. C; B. H. Lang, vice-president of the 
Grain Corporation, St. Louis; John C. 
Rodenburg, St. Louis; F. C. Stadelhof- 
er, St. Louis; Edward Dillon, Mrs. J. R. 
Wood, Eugene Lipp and D. P. Chindblom. 

A splendid business and entertainment 
programme had been prepared, the lat- 
ter including automobile tours of the 
city for the ladies, as well as a theatre 
party, shopping tour and luncheon. A 
smoker and entertainment at the St. 
Louis Turner Hall was much enjoyed by 
the men. On Wednesday a banquet for 
ladies and gentlemen was given at the 
Planter’s Hotel, at which 150 were pres- 
ent. Independent business sessions of 
the various states represented were well 
attended, and timely and interesting sub- 
jects were discussed. 

A resolution was passed declaring that 
a tremendous amount of good would be 
gained and_ splendid results obtained 
from well-planned and_ well-executed 
campaigns of advertising in national ad- 
vertising mediums to increase the con- 
sumption of bakers’ bread. It was also 
declared that the bakers view with su- 
preme confidence the crucial period of 
adjustment now facing them. 

The following were chosen to represent 
the association at the conference between 
the Food Administration Grain Corpora- 
tion and the grain dealers, millers, job- 
bers and bakers to be held in New York 
June 9-10: R. L. Nafziger, Kansas City, 
Win M. Campbell, Kansas City, Jay 
Burns, Omaha, and Marcellus Zinsmaster, 
Des Moines. 

G. L. Jordan, of Topeka, Kansas, 
president of the Kansas Master Bakers’ 
Association, was elected president of the 
Trans-Mississippi Master Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation at the closing session, and Topeka 
was chosen as the place for the conven- 
tion in 1920. Elmer Zimmerman, Han- 
nibal, Mo., was elected treasurer, and 
Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City, secretary. 
Each of the state organizations which are 
included in the association re-elected 
former officers. 

A detailed report of the convention 
will appear in the June bakers’ issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. 

Perer Dervien. 





Foreign Crop Reports 

A.recent cablegram to the Bureau of 
Crop Estimates, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from the -Interna- 
tional Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 
Italy, gives the 1919 production of wheat 
in India at 278,023,200 bus, or 73.2 per 
cent of the 1918 crop, and 78.9 per cent 
of the five-year average, 1913-17. 

The area of crops sown in Spain, spring 
of 1919, is given as_ 11,318,000 acres 
wheat, or 110.6 per cent compared with 
last year; 2,493,000 acrés rye, or 137.1 
per cent compared with last year; 5,728,- 
000. acres barley, or 136.1 per cent com- 
pared with last year. 

The area of crops sown in Greece, 
spring of 1919, is given as 937,000 acres 
wheat, 59,000 rye, 299,000 barley, 156,000 
oats. 

The area of wheat sown in India, 1918- 
19 crop, is given as 23,416,000 acres, or 66 
per cent of last year. 


The condition of. crops on May 1 is - 


given as good for Ireland, average for 
Germany and Italy, medium for Alsace 
and Luxemburg, and bad for Greece. 





Australian Wheat Situation 

Wasnineton, D. C., June %7—The 
wheat situation in Australia is reported 
as follows by the American consul at 
Sydney: 

“The price of wheat is not likely to de- 
cline at present, as there is now a better 
prospect for reaching the world’s markets 
with Australian wheat through liberation 
of tonnage. Already a sale of 50,000 tons 
has been made to Norway, and the 1919 
crop will be far below the 1918 crop, 
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the failure being due to the severe drouth 
in many of the wheat-growing districts. 

“On account of the low price of wheat, 
$1.04 bu, less carriage to the embarking 
port, and owing to the fact that a con- 
siderable area of wheat land will be con- 
verted into grazing pastures, the wheat 
yield is not likely to increase soon. The 
crop in 1918-19 was estimated at 76,- 
000,000 bus, compared with 114,865,514 
in 1917-18, 152,420,189 in 1916-17, and 
179,065,703 in 1915-16. The recent drouth 
in the wheat-growing area is said to be 
the most severe for the past 30 years.” 

Joun J. MarRInan. 





A syndicate of American and Hawaiian 
capitalists is investigating the Philippine 
Islands with the idea of investing $10,- 
000,000 in the development of the sugar 
industry in the Philippines. The syndi- 
cate plans to purchase large plantations, 
construct mills and railroads, and intro- 
duce modern methods into the industry. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller, 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 





A LARGE MINNESOTA COMPANY WANTS 
two good travelling flour salesmen on sal- 
ary or salary and commission, to repre- 
sent it exclusively in eastern states. Ad- 
dress 2278, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


MILLWRIGHTS WANTED TO INSTALL 
Midget Marvel mills; only experienced 
men wanted; knowledge of operation pref- 
erable; apply, stating wages and giving 
references, to Anglo-American Mill Co., 
Owensboro, Ky. 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
in first-class cereal, rolled oats or corn 
Plant; am thoroughly experienced with all 
branches and detail in connection with the 
manufacturing and packing of cereal 
products and am competent to take full 
charge of a mill of any capacity and 
guarantee results; am married and 387 
years of age, with lifetime experience in 
the milling business. Address “Cereals,” 
see care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 











WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for eastern Iowa by large mill 
with established business in this market; 
to a man with a clear record and able to 
produce business, will offer an attractive 
proposition; give age, experience, volume 
sales last four years, and references in 
reply to this advertisement. Address 2277, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMEN WANTED 


Several travelling salesmen wanted 
by 800-bbl Kansas mill! for Illinois, 
Indiana and Ohio. Address 549, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





HIGH-CLASS SALESMAN WANTED—AN 
eastern Kansas mill making high-grade 
soft and hard wheat flour, self-rising flour 
and corn products, has southern Arkansas 
and northern Louisiana territory open and 
will make good proposition to right party; 
must be a salesman, not an order taker, 
and capable of securing and holding high- 
class trade. Address 2135, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 


BY LARGE, WELL-KNOWN BROKERAGE 
concern, an active, high-class salesman for 
Chicago, one experienced in selling flour 
and feed in volume to wholesale trade; 
must be clean-cut type, thoroughly reli- 
able, with broad knowledge of general and 
local conditions; man between 25 and 40 
preferred; A-1 references and bonding re- 
quired; exceptional opportunities for 
growth and advancement; applications not 
fully stating experience, age and salary 
expected, not considered. Address “A-1 
Salesman,’ care Northwestern Miller, 1114 
Royal Insurance Building, Chicago, III. 
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SITUATIONS WANTED 





WANTED AT ONCE, A GOOD MILLER IN 
a 65-bbl country mill; good town; state 
experience and wages in first letter. Ad- 
dress 2279, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

COMPETENT SECOND MILLER, EXPERI- 
enced in mills of 1,000 bbis or greater; 
eight-hour shift, steady work. Address, 
with references, Thornton & Chester Mill- 
ing Co., 110 Pearl Street, Buffalo, N. Y 





ENGINEER WANTED—A _ FIRST-CLASS 
man to take charge of power plant for a 
200-bbl mill; must come well recommend- 
ed; also a second man who is reliable and 
steady; both positions give steady work. 
Address 2274, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN 
WANTED 


Four flour salesmen wanted to 
cover Texas, Kansas, Arkansas 
and Southeast by large Kansas 
mill. Address 551, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





A 350-BBL WISCONSIN MILL NEEDS THE 
services of a competent second miller, one 
who could take charge of the mill should 
the occasion rise; prefer a man acquainted 
with both wheat and rye milling; steady 
work; good wages. Address 2244, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 

WANTED—FLOUR SALESMAN PREFER- 
ably with experience in eastern states, to 
work Virginia, West Virginia and Caro- 
linas; to a man with clean record and 
able to secure good volume of business will 
offer attractive proposition; give all par- 
ticulars in first letter. Address 2276, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





STENOGRAPHER WANTED 


Large southwestern mill wants ex- 
perienced _ stenographer who can 
translate Spanish; good opening; 
lady or gentleman. Address 550, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





GRINDER AND BOLTER WANTED—TWO 
first-class experienced millers wanted for 
a large flour mill in eastern Canada; must 
be young, active and reliable men; apply, 
giving full particulars as to age, experience 
and where have worked in the past, to 
Box 2276, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN 200 TO 500-BBL 
mill; have experience in wheat and rye; 
can come any time. Address 2283, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS MILLER IN MILL OF ANY CAPACITY, 
by young man of good character; I offer 
no references but am willing to come and 
show my worth; can come on short notice. 
Address 2271, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A MAN WHO HAS HAD SEVERAL YEARS’ 
experience as head miller and general su- 
perintendent in large mill, is open for a 
change; mill not less than 2,000 bbis; very 
best of references. Address 2258, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—PARTY WITH SOME CAPITAL 
to take Interest in mill, 76 bbis flour, 30 
rye, 2 cars feed per day, 20,000 elevator 
capacity; excellent territory; party must 
take full charge of management and op- 
eration, Lock Box 356, Manistee, Mich, 

WANTED—AN: EXPERIENCED MILLER 
financially able to erect 100-bbl flour mill; 
free site; nearest competition 100 miles; 
annually half million grain market; coast 
line Milwaukee Railroad; natural gas; 
undivided support population 2,000. Ham- 
ilton Realty, Baker, Mont. 











MILLS FOR SALE ANI,TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—SOUTH DAKOTA MILL; 100- 
bbl mill and elevator in first-class shape 
and operating; good location; excellent 
farming locality; on Milwaukee railroad; 
elevator and mill storage 17,000 bus; all 
wheat requirements supplied by wagon; 
grist work in connection; steam power; 
doing good business; good reason for sell- 
ing; terms; output can easily be increased 
to 140 bbls; only those who mean business 
should inquire. Address 2220, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





KANSAS MILL FOR SALE 


Desiring to retire from the mill- 
ing business, we offer for sale 
our 400-bbl mill located in the 
best wheat district in the state 
of Kansas; two main lines of 
railroad; one of the very best 
milling points in the Southwest; 
mill has been and is now in 
regular operation; wheat pros- 
pects best ever known; price 


reasonable. Address 645, care 
Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—AUTOMATIC SCALES IN A-1 
working condition; one Richardson 100-Ib 
hopper type with automatic indicator; 
four Avery 60-lb hopper type with auto- 
matic indicators. Address 2272, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER, PLANSIFTER MILL; 
75 to 150 bbis; I have a position at pres- 
ent, but am going to make a change when 
you are in need of a good man; do not 
forget the number. Address 2233, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


YOUNG MARRIED MAN OF EXECUTIVE 
ability with 12 years’ experience in grain 
and flour milling, open for responsible posi- 
tion; first-class, A No. 1 accountant; good 
understanding of traffic and sales. Ad- 
dress 648, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 


AS MILLER; AM INDUSTRIOUS, RELI- 
able, practical and competent; have had 
long experience operating merchant and 
custom mills, hard and soft wheat; give 
full information in first letter. Address 
“Practical Miller,” Box 1316, Port An- 
geles, Wash. 





AS MANAGER OR SALES-MANAGER OF 
a mill up to 800 bbis, or assistant in 
larger; have had eight years’ experience 
in milling and grain business; can furnish 
best of references; married man 382 years 
old. Address 644, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Kansas City, Mo. 


AN EXPERIENCED SALES-MANAGER 
would be interested in a proposition as 
travelling sales-manager; able to close big 
deals, instruct and assist regular territory 
salesmen, also to keep in touch with cer- 
tain big trade himself, with headquarters 
in Ohio. Address L. A., care Northwestern 
Miller, 339 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. 


AS ASSISTANT TO MANAGER OR SALES- 
manager in fair-sized mill; have seven 
years’ railroad, five years’ flour mill ex- 
perience in rates, claims, milling-in-transit, 
selling, buying and other office duties; not 
afraid of work; at present employed, but 
good reason for making change. Address 
2267, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis, : 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED AND CA- 
Ppable bookkeeper or cashier is open for 
position in flour mill office; have had 
about 12 years’ experience in mill ac- 
counting, prior to which time occupied 
similar position with grain concern; am at 
present connected with another line of 
business but desire to get back into mill- 
ing; will take position anywhere; can give 
fond as cashier. Address 647, care North- 
western Miller, Kansas City, Mo. , 


TWO DOUBLE AND TWO SINGLE BEALL 
24-in disc aspirators, double $200 each, 
single $225; two double stands Ersham 
9x24 rolls, caliper 8%, $350 each; one 
Sprout & Waldron 24-in double drive at- 
trition mill, $105. Mills Machinery Ex- 
change, 201 Millers & Traders Bank Bldg., 
Minneapolis. 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FOR SALE—THREE COUNTRY ELEVA- 
tors, in richest wheat-growing section of 
the Northwest; doing good business, made 
over 60 per cent on investment last year; 
will sell one or all, terms easy. Red 
Wing Milling Co., Red Wing, Minn. 





FOR SALE 

1 Nordyke & Marmon 6-section square 
sifter (without clothing); 1 American 
blower fan, 60-in; 1 Fairbanks gaso- 
line engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe gasoline 
engine, 8 h-p; 1 Howe platform scale 
with 60-bu hopper. C.°S. Christensen 
Co., Madelia, Minn, 











EXPERT MILLING EFFICIENCY 

Why have sick mills? Have mill in- 
spected and remodeled by expert for re- 
sults. I flow, plan, build, appraise and 
remodel mills. Many testimonials. Superin- 
tend installations. Get my books, “Book 
of Receipts,” 75 cents; “Milling Lessons,” 
75 cents; “Book of Formulas,” $1.50. “The 
Mill and Milling Engineer,” illustrated, 
teaches everything on milling, $3, foreign 
$3.25, all postpaid. C. EB. Oliver, B. M. and 
M. E., Warsaw, Ind. 


CARS thi 
ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 
Steam and Electric Power Piant Equip-- 


Steam and Electric Power Plan 
ment, Machinery, Etc. 
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FOR SALE 
Toledo Hominy Mill 


The undersigned offer for sale their thoroughly 
equipped White Corn milling plant, of 5,000 bushels 
daily capacity, with a modern reinforced concrete elevator 
of 65,000 bushels capacity, centrally located in Toledo, 
Ohio, with unexcelled shipping facilities. 





: Mill is thoroughly up to date in equipment, and has 
always commanded a good trade on White Corn goods. 
Also has a well established trade in the East on their 
Special brands of Feed. Plant could, if desired, be easily 
changed to make a full line of chicken feeds, etc., for 
which there is a specially good market. 


Owners wish to retire after 32 years’ continuous serv- 


ice and will make advantageous terms to the right parties. 
Address: e 


W. H. HASKELL & CO. 
Toledo, Ohio 


LocateY our Mill at 
a Growing Market 


Grain Receipts at Omaha Have Grown 
Faster than the Milling Capacity 


Millions of bushels of the finest milling grain 
pass through Omaha annually. The receipts 
of the Omaha Market have increased from 
about 43 million bushels to over 90 million 
bushels in the last nine years. 


The high peak of grain receipts has not yet been reached 
in Omaha, and there is a big opportunity for flour and cereal 
mills to get im on the ground floor at this growing market. 


Omaha has no special tract of land to develop nor any pri- 
vate interests to favor in extending this invitation. Ne- 
braska is a grain and live stock state, and Omaha is its 
metropolis with natural advantages for manufacturing these 
raw materials into food products. The Packing Industry 
has grasped the opportunity and established mammoth 
plants here. Flour and Cereal Mills will be just as success- 
ful. Ask for report No. 36 which tells about Omaha’s 
advantages as a milling center. It’s free, and your inquiry 
will be held in strict confidence. 


Omaha Chamber of Commerce 
Omaha, Nebraska 











WILLIAM FURST 


Attorney at Law 
Refers to this 


paper 403 to 407 New York Life Building 


Minneapolis, Minn. 











$200,000,000.00 Lost 
Rats Took It 


Eliminate your share of this waste 
without odor or bother, 


ign The Felix-Girard Co., Minneapolis, Minn. "8 Some pee 
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“op « GRIEVE GRATES and 
TYPE “E” and COXE STOKERS; GRIEVE GRATES 
Any fuel from Lignite to Pocahontas, any size of Anthracite, also Coke 
Braize. Installations at our risk under guarantees. 


The L. E. POLLARD CO., tee., en Minn. 
Metropolitan Bank B 














Puta 
“SMITH” 
Turbine 
in your mill 


Its Efficiency and Absolute 
a aw 





Accom y 
tion om Of . R. 
, Lyndonville, 


N. Y. Standard 
Vertical Shaft Smith Tur- 
ft. head 





Write Dept. “O” for Bulletin 


S. MORGAN SMITH CO., York, Pa. 


Branch CHICAGO BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO BOSTERAL 
Orrices: 76 W. Monroe St. 176 Federal St. 461 Market St. 405 Power Bldg. 
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